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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE OVER CAMBODIA! 


R. STANLEY THOMSON 
Russell Sage College 





HEN the empire of Annam, by the treaty of June 5, 1862, ceded to 

France the three eastern provinces of Cochinchina,? France acquired 
several new neighbors in the Far East. From 1862 on, she was constantly oc- 
cupied by her political and economic relations with these neighbors. She 
was led inexorably by her will to protect her conquest to further and further 
territorial expansion. The first result of her policy was the establishment of 
a protectorate over Cambodia in 1863. The next consequence was the an- 
nexation of the three remaining provinces of Cochinchina in 1867. The third 
logical step in her Far Eastern progress was an arrangement with Siam in 
1867 by which the latter recognized her protectorate over Cambodia at the 
price of territorial concessions. A further advance was registered in 1874 by 
the establishment of a French protectorate over Annam. 

Were these various steps the result of political or economic considera- 
tions? The question cannot be answered simply one way or the other be- 
cause it is impossible to disentangle motives. It is obvious that the French 
policy toward Cambodia would be motivated by economic considerations if 
the prosperity of her colony of Cochinchina were to be endangered by a 
diversion of Cambodian exports away from the ports of Cochinchina to 
those of Siam. If England, whose influence in Siam was preponderant in the 
sixties, were to extend her influence across the Gulf of Siam to Cambodia, 
France would have reason to consider the status of Cambodia as directly 
related to the security of her position in Cochinchina. Any move which 
she might make to safeguard her security or her hold in Cochinchina would, 
therefore, be dictated by political considerations. | 

France was still the second republic under its Prince-President when the 
first move was made to establish commercial relations with Indo-China. Siam 

1 The present article deals with the establishment of the French protectorate over Cambodia. A 
subsequent article will be devoted to the reaction of Siam and to the negotiations between France 
and Siam which ended in the Franco-Siamese agreement accepting the French protectorate. The 
present article was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. 

2 In the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, Annam, including the six provinces 


of Cochinchina, is frequently referred to as Cochinchina. The writer limits the use of the word 
Cochinchina to the six southern provinces, Bienhoa, Mytho, etc. 
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had already shown a disposition to negotiate a commercial treaty at the 
close of 1851. The government of France, accordingly, empowered Ad- 
miral Lapierre, who commanded the naval station of Reunion Island and 
Indo-China, to treat with the government of Siam on the basis of the most- 
favored-nation, being guided by the commercial treaties already negotiated 
with Cochinchina and Muscat. Lapierre never fulfilled his mission, however, 
because the war with Russia intervened before he could visit Bangkok. Noth- 
ing further was done. France waited until 1855. In November of that year, 
M.de Montigny, who was long familiar with the Far East as French consul 
at Shanghai, was commissioned to visit Bangkok and negotiate a treaty. 
His mission also included visits to Cambodia and Annam. 

The Montigny mission marks the first direct official contact between 
France and Cambodia. It is important for our purposes, not because a 
permanent official relationship with Cambodia was established by it, but 
because it set a precedent for France to deal with Cambodia through the 
mediation of Siam. This precedent the French foreign office firmly believed 
it was bound to follow in all the relations which took place between France 
and Cambodia in the next few years. The background of Montigny’s mis- 
sion to Cambodia is intimately bound up with the activities of French mis- 
sionaries in that area. Missionaries the world over have been precursors 
of empire. It is only natural that they should believe that their work of 
Christianizing a pagan people will be facilitated if their own country can 
assume some form of political control or protection of the territory. A mem- 
ber of the French Society of Foreign Missions has stated the case very fairly 
in these words: 

The missionaries are above everything the pioneers of the Christian idea: their role 
is not to conquer territories or to open markets to commerce; but if it should happen 


that circumstances furnished them the occasion to render a service to their mother 
country, it would be unjust to make it a ground of complaint against them.* 


It is understandable that French missionaries succeeded in arousing in the 
King of Cambodia an interest in France, and that he should have been in- 
duced by that interest to send gifts to the Emperor Napoleon III, who per- 
sonified for him the people whose color and religion were exemplified in 
these missionaries.‘ These gifts had been lost in transit and this trivial in- 

* “Quelques traits relatif 4 l'histoire du Cambodge,”” Revue d'histoire des missions, VIII (1931), 
537. 

* Charles Meyniard, Le second Empire en Indo-Chine (Paris, 1891), p. 359: also, Ministére des 


Affaires Etrangéres, Siam I, 1855-1857, Mission de M. de Montigny 4 Siam et en Cochinchine, 
Montigny to Walewski, May 8, 1857, p. 409. 
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cident was the excuse for the Montigny mission which was to have such 
important consequences for the future relations between France and Cam- 
bodia. Napoleon III had naturally failed to acknowledge receipt of gifts 
which had never reached him, and because the King of Cambodia, not realiz- 
ing the reason for his silence, was concerned by it Montigny was ordered to 
stop in Cambodia on his way from Siam to Annam and explain the situation.® 

When France thus opened relations with Cambodia, that country bore the 
relation of vassal to suzerain both to Annam and Siam. Both suzerains natu- 
rally were anxious, once France had established herself in Cochinchina, to 
convince her of their control over Cambodia, and to this end, supplied the 
French Government with a history purporting to prove that control. As a 
sign of their vassalage, the Kings of Cambodia were accustomed to send 
presents to their overlords at stated intervals. Comparison of these sum- 
mary historical studies showed that the claims of Annam were older than 
Siam’s, but that Annam had accepted Siam as a partner in joint intervention 
in Cambodia, first in 1812 and again in 1847. At the time of the Montigny 
mission, the influence of Siam in Cambodia had become preponderant. The 
growth of her influence had been facilitated by the fact that the cultures 
of Cambodia and Siam were akin, and the royal princes of Cambodia were 
educated in Bangkok. For some time before France entered Indo-China, 
the King of Siam exercised the right of guarding the royal regalia of Cam- 
bodia, after the decease of its ruler, and conferring them ceremoniaiiy 
upon his successor. 

Montigny’s attitude toward this relationship is important. While he was 
in Bangkok, it never seemed to have occurred to him to question the de- 
pendence of Cambodia upon Siam. In all his dealing with the court of Bang- 
kok, we find him recognizing Siamese suzerainty in the most explicit terms.® 
So, he naturally told the King of his intended stop in Cambodia on his way 
to Annam to arrange certain matters for the missionaries there, and to ex- 
plain to the King the reason why the presents he had sent to Napoleon III 
had never been acknowledged.’ It seemed equally natural that he should be 


5 Siam I, Montigny to Walewski, October 18, 1856, p. 212; Montigny to Walewski, May 8, 
1857, p. 403. 

* Siam I, Montigny to King of Siam, March 26, 1857, p. 425-26 “Your Majesty will be good 
enough to recall that from the moment of my arrival at your court, I recognized your right of 
suzerainty over Cambodia in the most explicit manner; that the formula of all my letters includes 
the title of suzerain over this realm. This right once accorded in Siam could no longer be denied in 
Cambodia.”’ See also Ministére des Affaires Etrangétres, Asie XXVIII, Indo-Chine II, 1862-1863, 
Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, August 15, 1863, p. 468. 

7 Siam I, Montigny to Walewski, May 8, 1857, p. 403. 
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the bearer of a letter of introduction from “‘the first King of Siam to the 
King of Cambodia, his vassal.’’® 

Here begins the long record of Siamese obstruction, suspicion, and in- 
trigue—a type of double dealing with which French diplomacy was, as yet, 
whoily unacquainted. At the request of the King of Siam, Montigny, 
before his departure from Bangkok, agreed to accept nine Cambodians as 
passengers on his ship. What was his surprise when he arrived at Cambodia 
to discover that one of the nine was not a Cambodian at all but a Siamese 
who had been sent by the King’s own brother to spy on him. At the port of 
Campot where he landed, he was welcomed by Monseigneur Miche, Bishop 
of Dansara, Vicar apostolic of Cambodia, who was to serve him ably as 
interpreter. He awaited the arrival of the King, who had been apprised of 
his visit in advance, but the King, who had obviously intended to come to 
meet him, for a royal abode had been especially built for the purpose, failed 
to appear. Pleading illness, he remained in his capitol. Mgr. Miche later as- 
serted that the real reason was that the King of Siam had threatened his 
vassal saying if the latter had the misfortune to treat with France, he would 
regret it.2° 

Montigny had not declared to the King of Siam his intention of negoti- 
ating any treaty with the ruler of Cambodia. He had, in fact, no such 
thought, but he was impressed with the abundance of products common to 
both Siam and Cambodia, which were available in the latter country at more 
favorable prices than in Siam. If a commercial treaty with Siam were judged 
advantageous for France, then a similar treaty with Cambodia would be 
even more so. On the spot, therefore, he decided to open negotiations for a 
commercial and religious convention.” 

Was the attitude of the King of Siam toward the mission to Cambodia 
motivated by a suspicion of French missionary activities there? Perhaps. 
According to Montigny, the ruler of Cambodia, Ang Duong, had sought the 
protection of France in 1853. At all events, he was prepared to regard the 
Montigny mission as something more than a mere courtesy visit. He sent a 
delegation of mandarins to Campot to invite Montigny to the capital, Udong, 
and he also empowered Mgr. Miche to negotiate in his name, promising to 
ratify any agreement he might make. When Montigny had satisfied himself 
that the mandarins had no authority to negotiate, he accepted the royal letter 

8 Ibid., Montigny to Walewski, October 18, 1856, p. 212. 
* Ibid., Montigny to Walewski, May 8, 1857, pp. 403-23. 


® Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Asie XXIX, Indo-Chine III, 1864-1866, De la Grandiére 
to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 30, 1864, p. 63. 


4 Siam I, Montigny to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 18, 1856, p. 213. 
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to Mgr. Miche as the equivalent of full powers. Subject to ratification by the 
Emperor Napoleon, he then drafted a treaty of fourteen articles—two copies 
in French and two in Cambodian which he signed and sealed and turned over 
to Mgr. Miche, who assumed the responsibility of securing the King’s 
signature. Unfortunately, Mgr. Miche had agreed to accompany Montigny 
to Annam and the fate of the treaty was perforce confided to a young mis- 
sionary, Abbé Hestrest, who had only recently arrived in the country and 
who, therefore, knew very little of the language or the customs. 

Along with the copy of the treaty, Montigny sent the King a draft con- 
vention which ceded the island of Koh-doot to France. The background of 
this gesture is curious. He tells us that while he was still in Bangkok, the 
Prime Minister (Kralahome) had expressed the wish that France would take 
possession of the island. Montigny’s guess was that Siam was afraid of 
England’s intentions and would prefer France for a neighbor. The Prince 
Krom Luang, and the Foreign Minister (Phra Klang) also brought the sug- 
gestion up, and before his departure from Bangkok the Kralahome came to 
see him at two o'clock in the morning in the same connection. In Cambodia 
he was told by Mgr. Miche that the King of Cambodia had on several oc- 
casions expressed the desire to offer the island to Napoleon III. If the 
convention were accepted by the King of Cambodia, it would not bind 
France. Montigny pointed out that the only responsibility with which he 
charged himself was that of transmitting the convention to his own govern- 
ment for its approval. As motives for his initiative, he gave first, that the 
convention would provide France with a naval station and a commercial 
emporium in the heart of Indo-China; second, that it would establish a 
claim which might at some later date prevent another power (evidently 
England) from taking possession.” 

Montigny’s mission was a political failure, for both the commercial treaty 
and the convention proved to be abortive, but it established an inconvenient 
and annoying precedent for the future in so far as it recognized the suzerainty 
of Siam over Cambodia. At Singapore, Montigny wrote to the King of Siam 
to justify himself for departing from the simple purpose of his mission as he 
had declared it. He reiterated that he had always acknowledged Siamese 

12 Siam I, Montigny to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 8, 1857, pp. 415-18. The English version of this 
part of Montigny’s negotiations is otherwise: ““When M. de Montigny was here in 1856 to nego- 
tiate the commercial treaty between France and Siam I have been assured that he made the proposi- 
tion for a cession of Pulo Condore to France an especial object. It was declined not only by the 
Kings of Siam but likewise by the King of Cambodia under the plea that they thought they could 
not dispose of Pulo Condore as the Cochin Chinese disputed their claim to it.” Public Record Office, 


London, Foreign Office MSS, hereafter cited as F. O. 69/24 etc. Consul Schomburgk to Earl 
Russell, May 31, 1858, F. O. 69/24. 
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suzerainty and went on to say that the negotiations in Cambodia were the 
result of decisions which he had taken after he had left Bangkok.” He had 
success while at Bangkok in concluding a commercial treaty and France, soon 
after, established a consulate in the Siamese capital. In November of 1858, 
when France had just embarked upon the punitive expedition against Annam 
which was to culminate in the annexation of three provinces of Cochinchina, 
her consul at Bangkok, M. Castelnau, twice recommended that his govern- 
ment conclude a commercial agreement with Cambodia. Montigny’s failure 
he ascribed to the absence of Siamese mediation in the negotiations—the 
King of Cambodia being a tributary of the King of Siam.’ It was not sur- 
prising, however, that the French foreign office at this time failed to evince 
any interest in the proposal, for the implications of the war with Annam 
were yet to be clearly revealed. 

Two years later, however, the situation had undergone a momentous 
change. According to the Abbé Hestrest and Mgr. Miche, the King of 
Cambodia had opened hostilities against Annam.'® Already in 1859, he had 
sought to conclude with Vice-Admiral Rigault de Genouilly an alliance 
against Annam in the hope of gaining the provinces of Cochinchina from 
Saigon to Cancao (Hatien) .!° Siam was at war with Annam, and had formally 
notified France to this effect.17 What did it mean? M. Thouvenel, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was disturbed because Prince Wongsa in his notification 
of the state of war referred to the King of Cambodia as a tributary of their 
Majesties, the Kings of Siam. Inasmuch as French troops were in occupation 
of the port of Saigon in Cochinchina, it irritated Thouvenel to be told, for 
good measure, that when France had taken possession of all Cochinchina, the 
alliance between the French Empire and the Kingdom of Siam would be all 
the closer because France would then be in possession of territories bordering 
on those of Siam.'* If Thouvenel were to accept this bland announcement, it 
would be tantamount to recognizing the annexation of Cambodia to Siam. His 
official reply cleverly avoided the pitfall by simply acknowledging receipt of 
the Prince’s communication and observing that, regardless of the ultimate 
fate of the territories in French military occupation, France “would always 


8 Siam I, Montigny to King of Siam, March 26, 1857, pp. 425-26. 

M4 Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Siam II, 1857-1863. Castelnau to Walewski, November 2, 
1858, p. 34. 

18 Société des Missions Etrangéres, Cambodge, Mgr. Miche to M. Libois, April 15, 1860; also, 
Abbé Hestrest to Abbé Albrand, April 16, 1860. 

18 Société des Missions Etrangéres, M. Miche to Directors of Seminary, December 12, 1859; also, 
Miche to Libois, December 15, 1859. 


17 Siam II, Prince Khrom Luang Wongsa to Thouvenel, July 20, 1860, pp. 86-87. 
18 Idem. 
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attach the greatest importance to the maintenance of the existing relation of 
confidence and cordiality with their Majesties, the Kings of Siam.”!* 

Obviously France must begin to think about Cambodia, so in November, 
Thouvenel asked Castelnau to sound out the possibility of a treaty for which 
overtures had been made to him “two years ago.’’*° Castelnau believed that 
negotiations were not only possible but urgent. He likened the relation be- 
tween Siam and Cambodia to the relation between the feudal kings of France 
and their principal vassals. , There would be opposition from the old anti- 
French party headed by the Kralahome. The proper course to follow, he 
suggested, would be to draft the chief articles of a treaty at Bangkok in 
agreement with the Government of Siam, and then to go to Cambodia in 
company with a Siamese agent to complete the details. Whatever the manner 
of negotiation, he thought the treaty should neutralize the Hatien canal, 
forming the southern boundary of Cambodia. Through this canal, vessels 
of considerable tonnage reached the Meikong and even went as far as 
Saigon.” 

Thouvenel was not alone in his suspicions of Siam. Mgr. Miche believed 
that France would have to accept the cession to Cambodia of the provinces of 
Cochinchina which had once belonged to her. He attributed this ambition to 
Siam. The father of the reigning King of Cambodia had entertained the same 
resolve of recovering these provinces.” Castelnau, on the other hand, thought 
that Siam had entered the war, not to gain territory for Cambodia, her 
vassal, but solely to protect Cambodia.?4 According to him, Annam had of- 
fered to cede to Siam a portion of the province of “‘Gia-Dinh” in exchange 
for a right of passage for her troops across Cambodia. Siam had refused this 
offer and promised to take no action which might injure France.”® 

Before Thouvenel made up his mind, the King of Cambodia died. Castelnau 
reported that his successor was not favorably inclined toward foreigners but 
did not advise abandoning the idea of negotiation. Thouvenel agreed with this 
view and noted in his reply to Castelnau that the latter was charged with the 
negotiation of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, and especial- 
ly with the neutralization of the Hatien canal.?° Castelnau communicated his 
intention to negotiate to Admiral Charner, commanding the expedition en- 

18 [bid., Thouvenel to Prince Khrom Luang Wongsa, October 9, 1860, p. 104. 

*” Ibid., Thouvenel to Castelnau, November 24, 1860, p. 113. 

1 [bid., Castelnau to Thouvenel, January 2, 1861, p. 118. 

2 Ibid., Castelnau to Thouvenel, January 24, 1861, pp. 122-26. 

%8 Ibid., Miche to Castelnau, February 13, 1861, p. 146. 

* Ibid., Castelnau to Thouvenel, January 2, 1861, p. 115. 


% Ibid., Castelnau to Thouvenel, January 24, 1861, pp. 122-23. 
*%* Ibid., Thouvenel to Castelnau, April 9, 1861, pp. 166-67. 
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gaged in war with Annam, and asked the Admiral to give him whatever in- 
formation he possessed relative to the situation in Cambodia. Accordingly, 
Charner supplied him with the findings of a mission which he had sent into 
that country in March, 1861. He reported that his envoy had been well re- 
ceived by the eldest son of the old King, recently deceased, that subsequent 
to the visit of his agent, this son had been turned out by a younger brother 
who was still usurping the throne at the moment Charner was writing. The 
sentiments of the Cambodian Government remained friendly. From Mgr. 
Miche Charner’s agent learned that Cambodia had intended to enter the war 
in order to regain its lost provinces, but that this plan had been abandoned 
owing to the divided state of the country. Charner accepted Miche’s belief 
that Cambodia might prove an embarrassing ally, and counseled Castelnau to 
be very reserved in negotiating lest he encourage demands for territorial com- 
pensation. At the momer’ «f writing, he pointed out that France controlled 
all of the province of Saigon, a part of the province of Mytho and a post in 
Bienhoa. Perhaps these conquests might have modified the views of the 
government, he suggested. Therefore he counseled awaiting further in- 
structions, then negotiations might be dependent upon a more solidly estab- 
lished position.?? 

Before Castelnau made any move to negotiate in Bangkok, he had a per- 
sonal interview with Admiral Charner. Prospects for success did not appear 
encouraging in September. Since he first opened the subject in Bangkok, the 
situation had changed unfavorably for France. Prince Krom Luang, the King’s 
brother who had always admitted that Cambodia was a separate though vassal 
state, had suffered an apoplectic stroke and the Phra Klang, the Foreign 
Minister, who now dominated the negotiations and with whom Castelnau 
was bound to deal, now maintained the thesis that the sovereign of Cambodia 
was only a Siamese governor and declared that he was opposed to granting 
investiture to any son of the former King. Castelnau was afraid that the 
investiture of the de facto ruler had been put off because he had notified Siam 
of his intention to negotiate with Cambodia.”* Feeling as he did, Castelnau 
might well have dropped the idea of negotiating. Nevertheless, he went ahead. 
His overture to the Phra Klang was in the following terms: 

I have the honor to observe to your excellency that the two realms of Siam and 
Cochinchina [Annam] have guaranteed equally, for a long time, the integrity of the 
present territory of Cambodia to the King of that country, and that his Majesty, the 
Emperor, my august sovereign having inherited by conquest the rights of Cochin- 


*7 Jbid., Charner to Castelnau, June 28, 1861, p. 218. 
% Jbid., Castelnau to Thouvenel, September 30, 1861, pp. 261-62. 
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china, had the right to intervene in the affairs of Cambodia on the same footing as 
His Majesty, the King of Siam.?* 


The author of this thesis seems to have been Mgr. Miche. The argument con- 
tained in a letter to Castelnau was that France, by conquering and occupying 
three provinces of Cochinchina, had taken the place of Annam as suzerain 
over Cambodia—the suzerainty of Annam having been based upon the fact 
that the possession of Cochinchina gave her control over the commercial 
outlets of Cambodia.*® Two weeks later the Phra Klang stated the position 
of Siam and also supplied the consul of France with a history of Siamese- 
Cambodian relations over a period of three centuries. Castelnau was told that 
the proposed treaty must be negotiated at Bangkok, that Cambodia bore the 
same relation to Siam as Laos and Malaya, that Britain negotiated treaties 
affecting the latter territories at Bangkok, that the governor of Xiengmai 
also negotiated there with the British.*t The same day Castelnau addressed a 
note to the King of Siam declaring emphatically that France considered 
Cambodia to be independent. He wished the King to understand that notifica- 
tion of France’s intention to negotiate a treaty was to be taken as an uu- 
solicited proof of friendship for Siam but not as an obligatory official act.*“ 

The position of Siam and the French thesis were irreconcilable. Castelnan 
had not been authorized to negotiate except on the basis of the independence 
of Cambodia. He now took the responsibility of sacrificing his own govern- 
ment’s argument, however, and recognizing Siamese suzerainty in order to 
obtain a treaty, his excuse being that he was able by so doing to obtain “ex- 
ceptional conditions.’’*? The draft treaty he prepared on this premise was 
accepted by the King of Siam with certain modifications only to be rejected 
subsequently by the Kralahome. The latter’s objections were sustained by 
the King who refused to budge from his position. Alleging that the King’s 
had reversed himself, a charge which the King repudiated, Castelnau then 
announced ‘‘a complete rupture of the business.”’*4 

* Ibid., Castelnau to Phra Klang, November 8, 1861, p. 279. See Public Record Office, London, 
F. O. 69/39 for a slightly different rendering in English. 

*” Siam II, Miche to Castelnau, August 15, 1861, p. 265. 


%t Siam II, Castelnau to Thouvenel, December 9, 1861, p. 274. Also F. O. 69/39, Phra Klang to 
Castelnau, November 22, 1861. 

4 F. O. 69/39, Castelnau to first King of Siam, November 22, 1861. 

* These “exceptional conditions” were contained in Article IV of the draft treaty. In exchange 
for Castelnau’s acceptance of the title “His Highness” for the ruler of Cambodia, Article I, France 
was to have two territories of a square league each on the Cambodian side of the Meikong “for 
the reparation of the streamers and the destruction of piracy on the river.”” The Kralahome re 
fused to sanction this territorial cession. See F. O. 69/39 Castelnau to Kralahome, November 25, 
1861, and Castelnau to First King, November 30, 1861, December 6, and December 7, 1861. 

"A [bid., Castelnau to First King, December 7, 1861. 
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Matters rested in this state of impasse when Admiral Bonard succeeded 
Charner as Commander-in-Chief in Cochinchina. The government of Siam 
refused to have any further dealings with Castelnau and turned to Bonard in 
search of an understanding. Subsequently it turned over to the English consul 
for his government’s information the entire correspondence with Castelnau. 
From this correspondence it would appear that Castelnau’s zeal caused him 
to forget himself on several occasions. He was reported to have threatened 
to appoint any Cambodian prince he pleased as King, rebel or no rebel; to 
have insulted the Kralahome with the remark that “His Excellency would 
gladly aid in hoisting the English flag over the King’s palace;” to have de- 
manded that the negotiations should be conducted at the French consulate 
contrary to all precedent.**® Bonard’s “‘personal opinion,” formed after he 
had talked with Castelnau and after he had corresponded with the Phra 
Klang, was that Siam’s influence in Cambodia was preponderant and ex- 
clusive and that France had affronted Siam by trying to treat prematurely 
with the “phantom sovereign” of Cambodia, because it seemed to Siam as if 
France were attempting to solve the question of suzerainty over Cambodia 
in favor of Cochinchina. The study of the most recent events in Cambodia led 
him to believe that they were primarily due to Siam’s peculiar Asiatic re- 
action to the moves of France. Thus Siam had instigated a civil war in 
Cambodia by allowing one of those pretenders “often held in reserve in the 
countries of the Far East” to leave Siam with official support. As a result of 
the internal disturbances, the property of missionaries had been damaged, 
but Siam had refused to listen to their claims for reparations on the ground 
that France had recognized the King whose downfall had resulted from the 
civil war and thus contested their protectorate. Siam could not, therefore, 
be held responsible for the maintenance of order.* 

Bonard was in an awkward position. He had no authority whatever to 
treat with Siam, yet he believed it was very important to reach some under- 
standing. The political consequences of the conquest of Cochinchina were 
now becoming manifest. He stated his position thus succinctly: 

I believe that the question of the frontier between Siam and Cochinchina is so linked 
to the organization and defense of the conquered provinces that it is urgent to invest 
the Commander-in-Chief of the expedition with powers relating to Siam similar to 


those which have been confided to him for negotiations with the Government of 
Annam.*4 


In particular, he was concerned with the need of delimiting the western 


"B Ibid., No. 41. Schomburgk to Russell, December 11, 1861. 
* Siam II, Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, December 26, 1861, pp. 312-13. 
% [bid., p. 313. 
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frontier of the conquered provinces in the event of war with a strong mari- 
time power (clearly England was in his mind). That power might take 
Cochinchina in reverse, using Siam as a base of operation. 

Thouvenel agreed with Bonard’s argument and sent him full powers. He 
pointed out that he had always believed that negotiations with or concerning 
Cambodia should be carried on through the mediation of the Siamese court. 
It was Thouvenel’s idea that the negotiations would be undertaken through 
the mediation of Bangkok because he saw no point to be gained by hurting 
her pride or rousing her ill will.** Bonard proceeded cautiously. First of all, he 
sought to discover the real intentions of Siam in Cambodia. Rebellion had 
been reigning in that country. Two Siamese armies had intervened to restore 
order. He was informed by the Siamese government that these armies had 
now withdrawn after having restored Norodom, the eldest son of the late 
King. Norodom would be installed as ““Viceroy of the province of Cam- 
bodia” if he could show his ability to keep the country tranquil.** Since 
Bonard had concluded peace with Annam, he notified the Siamese govern- 
ment of his intention to send an expedition to visit Cambodia and requested 
Siam to notify the government of Cambodia to this effect. The Siamese 
ministry promised to give the necessary instructions and then asked Bonard 
to send an agent to Bangkok if he intended to treat of political questions con- 
cerning Cambodia, reminding him that to do so would be “‘in accordance with 
the practice among friendly nations.’’*? Subsequently, in talks with represen- 
tatives of the court of Siam in Cambodia, Bonard formed the conviction that 
the aims of Siam were no less than “‘the exclusive domination of the vast ter- 
ritories bordering on French Cochinchina following the immense river, 
popularly called Cambodge and Meicong, which forms the delta of lower 
Cochinchina and extends to Thibet.’’** 

In the fall of 1862, Siam moved astutely to strengthen further her claims 
to Cambodia. In the course of the civil war in Cambodia, a rebel chief by the 
name of Sanongso had sought refuge within the borders of Cochinchina. By 
virtue of the Franco-Annamese treaty of June, 1862, he was thus placing 
himself under the jurisdiction of France. Siam demanded his extradition on 
the ground that his case was covered by the extradition clause of the treaty 
which Montigny had negotiated with her in 1856. Bonard saw immediately 
the full import of this demand. Compliance “would consecrate in a definitive 


% [bid., Thouvenel to Chasseloup-Laubat, February 25, 1862, p. 316; also Thouvenel to Chas- 
scloup-Laubat, May 7, 1862, pp. 322-23. 

*® Asie XXVIII, Phra Klang to Bonard, May 21, 1862, p. 78. 

%7 [bid., Phra Klang to Bonard, July 28, 1862, p. 76. 

%8 [bid., Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, September 30, 1862, p. 130. 
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manner the annexation of the entire territory (Cambodia) to the Kingdom of 
Siam.’’** He rejected the demand therefore, but on the technical ground that 
the Montigny treaty did not provide for the extradition of political refugees. 
At the same time, he agreed to disarm the rebel and to forbid him to use 
French territory as a base of operations against Cambodia.” 

Siam also sought to annex Cambodia with words. If France should fail to 
see the implication of phraseology which referred to Cambodia as a province 
of Siam and to the ruler as a Siamese Governor, then Siam might assume that 
France accepted the fact of a Siamese protectorate, but here again Bonard did 
not fall into the trap. He took exception to the formula “‘a tributary province 
of Siam” employed in a communication from the Bangkok government. He 
wrote the Phra Klang that he had received no orders from Paris respecting 
the attitude which France would adopt toward Cambodia and that while re- 
specting the status quo, he was bound to declare that the possession of 
provinces bordering Cambodia and the incontestable rights which the court 
of Hué possessed over Cambodia when she held these provinces, made it 
obligatory for him to reserve entirely the rights of the imperial government 
concerning these provinces.“ Thus, for a second time, the suggestion of Mgr. 
Miche had been invoked, now that France had succeeded to the suzerainty 
over Cambodia previously exercised by Annam. 

Admiral Bonard’s recommendations to the Minister of Marine and 
Colonies were based in part on the geographical relationship of Cochinchina 
to Cambodia. This relationship was clarified by the findings of an expedition 
sent by the Admiral to explore the Meikong. “Hydrographical engineer” 
Manen had supplied him with a map which represented Cambodia as 
extending East to West from the meridian of the mountain of Dien-ba to the small 
section of the coast of the Gulf of Siam on which are located Campot and Campong- 
som; North to South from the line which begins north of Campongsom and, going 
west, northwest, cuts the lake in two and ends a little above Sambor, to a line almost 
parallel, which starts at the Gulf of Siam above Hatien and ends at the mountain of 
Tay-ninh, at the source of the western Vaico; the realm of Siam forms the north- 
western boundary, the Gulf of Siam the southwestern boundary; the Annamese and 
French provinces of lower Cochinchina form the southeastern frontier and the wild 
tribes of the Genongs, Thengs, and Chiams, the eastern frontier. If we consider the 
former kingdom of Cambodia as it was some years ago before it ceded the provinces 
of Battambang and Angor to the King of Siam, it will be observed that its territory is 
composed of two well-differentiated parts, the one to the East being formed of plains 


* Ibid., Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, October 18, 1862, p. 133. 

® Ibid., Bonard to Phra Klang, October 18, 1862, p. 134. 

“| [bid., Bonard to Phra Klang, December 10, 1862, p. 209. The italics represent underlining in 
the original document. 
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and watered throughout its extent by the great river Meikong, the source of which is 
supposed to be in Thibet, the other, lying to the West, being mountainous. 


Bonard was impressed with the commercial advantages which France might 
derive from the fact of Cambodia’s geographical dependence on Cochinchina. 
In the interest of France, Cambodia ought to be free from the danger of in- 
vasion and dismemberment at the hands of both Annam and Siam. As soon 
as real peace should come to Cochinchina, the arroyos should be cleared so 
that commerce could follow its natural course to the Meikong by the way of 
the river of Saigon. A new colony of Cochinchina would then be in a position 
to play an important part in oriental affairs. No costly military conquest 
would be necessary. To safeguard French interests, it would suffice if mobile 
detachments on small gunboats made frequent appearances in Cambodia 
whenever the season was favorable and if France were represented near the 
King of Cambodia by a “‘prudent but firm’’ agent. 

Drouyn de Lhuys interpreted Bonard’s policy to mean that Cambodia 
should be kept as a buffer state between Annam and Siam, but to deal with 
Cambodia through Annam to strengthen the position of that state as against 
Siam, which he seemed to regard as having the backing of England. Drouyn 
de Lhuys rejected this point of view because he felt that French support of 
Annam’s suzerainty would tend to make Siam turn more completely to Eng- 
land to back her claims.‘* Chasseloup-Laubat’s main position, as he had 
already stated it in January, was in agreement with that of his colleague. That 
is, he denied the pretentions of Siam. He wanted Cambodia to be a buffer 
state between Siam and French Cochinchina. He claimed that Annam had 
exercised rights of suzerainty over Cambodia for centuries, but he did not 
favor reminding her of her rights when the time came for exchanging ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of 1862. Like his colleague, he wanted to keep Annam out 
of the picture entirely.“* Between the two Ministers, there was a deep 
divergence as to method. Chasseloup-Laubat cared little for precedent but a 
great deal for the substance of imperialism. His colleague at the foreign 
office, on the other hand, felt strictly bound by precedent. Chasseloup-Laubat 
approved Bonard’s handling of the Sanongso affair. In this case, ““Thank God, 
law is in accord with our interests,” he exclaimed.** He would “repulse 
peremptorily”’ the pretentions of Siam—her exercise of sovereign rights over 


* Ibid., report of Hydrographical Engineer Manen. Extract, pp. 240-43. 

* [bid., Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 7, 1863, pp. 280-283. 

‘4 Ibid., Note on question of Cochinchina, March, 1863, pp. 371-72. Also I[bid., Drouyn de Lhuys 
to Chasseloup-Laubat, December 3, 1863, p. 531. 


‘6 [bid., Chasseloup-Laubat to Bonard, Copy, January 15, 1863, pp. 298-315. 
“ Ibid., p. 301. 
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Cambodia. He recognized three courses open to France and he described and 
commented upon them in the draft letter of instructions for Bonard which he 
submitted to the foreign office for comment. First, France could claim 
suzerainty over Cambodia on behalf of Annam. This would be unwise be- 
cause Annam might then assert herself, but she would be too weak to contest 
her claims successfully with Siam; then France would be obliged to step in 
as her champion. There would be the further difficulry that this procedure 
might also bring up the question of how to interpret Article IV of the treaty 
of 1862, assuming Annam were at some future date to consent to alienate to 
Siam a part of the territory of Cambodia.‘*’? Second, France could assert the 
complete independence of Cambodia but this would be dangerous because 
Cambodia could not maintain her independence unaided. In the third place, 
France might assert her own suzerainty as the successor of Annam, but this 
procedure would not be feasible. ‘‘ . . . It will be for diplomacy to profit one 


of these days as much as possible from our establishment in Cochinchina.”’ * 
The best plan would be 


to take from each alternative plan whatever is within our capacity, if I may say so, 
to maintain every right from which we can draw profitably, either in the name of 
Hué, in our own, or in the interest of Cambodia.*® 


He suggested that Bonard should justify his refusal to surrender Sanongso 


by declaring that France did not recognize the pretentions of Siam and that 
France could not accept the extension of the Siamese frontier to French 
Cochinchina, that it was in the interest of France to keep Cambodia a 
separate state between Siam and France, and finally, that Annam had long 
exercised certain rights over Cambodia and that France, having the same 
interests by reason of the cession of the provinces of Bienhoa, Saigon, and 
Mytho, would not allow that interest to be impugned.*° 
Chasseloup-Laubat expected his colleague would comment on these sug- 
gested instructions for Bonard. For some reason, they were allowed to go to 
Bonard unchallenged. At a subsequent date, they came in for caustic criticism 
in a foreign office memorandum dated March, 1863, the substance of which 
eventually formed a letter from Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat™ 
in which the minister reviewed the background of Franco-Siamese relations 
by way of justifying the divergence between his own and Chasseloup- 


47 Article 1V, forbade Annam to alienate any part of her territory without the consent of France. 

“8 Chasseloup-Laubat to Bonard, January 15, 1863, p. 306. 

 [bid., p. 308. 

8 Tbid., p. 309. 

51 [bid., note sur la question de Cochinchine, March, 1863, pp. 345-400; also Drowyn de Lhuys 
to Chasseloup-Laubat, August 15, 1863, pp. 465-78. 
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Laubat’s views. Thouvenel and Chasseloup-Laubat, he recalled, had to- 
gether drafted a peace treaty with Annam which would have assured the 
cession of all six provinces of Cochinchina to France together with control 
over the entrance to the Hatien canal. This treaty would, therefore, have 
assured to France all communications between the Meikong and the sea. In 
the projected treaty France also reserved the right to regulate her relations 
with Cambodia through the mediation of Siam but this treaty never got be- 
yond the draft stage. The treaty of 1862, which Annam signed, was less 
favorable to France first, because it stopped on the left bank of the Meikong 
and second, because it did not exact from Annam an explicit renunciation of 
her pretentions over Cambodia. Why then, queried Drouyn de Lhuys, would 
Bonard want to aggravate the situation by resuscitating the suzerainty of 
Annam? Montigny had categorically recognized the suzerainty of Siam. 
There was now even stronger reason why France should accept the fact 
“trying the while to attenuate its consequences.” ** The proper procedure 
would be to follow Thouvenel’s idea and conclude a treaty with Cambodia 
on the basis of its complete independence. Stipulations concerning the free- 
dom of navigation of the river of Cambodia might well form a part of such a 
treaty and the Hatien canal could become a good protective boundary for the 
colony.® 

While the ministers in Paris were thus exchanging views, Siam continued 
to build up a case for herself. The Phra Klang did not deny that Cambodia 
had been a tributary of Annam but asserted that his country had permitted 
the King of Cambodia to offer presents to the Emperor of Annam every three 
years, merely to prevent the interruption of Cambodian commerce by way of 
Cochinchina. In 1859 this act of homage had ceased to be performed, French 
troops then being in occupation of Saigon. It would be for Cambodia to de- 
cide, after ratification of the Franco-Annamese treaty, whether she should 
render homage to France or to Annam because “it does not appear con- 
venient to pay homage to both of these nations at once.’’** 

When Bonard was succeeded by Admiral De la Grandiére, the question 
immediately arose whether the new governor of Cochinchina should be given 
the same discretionary authority as his predecessor. Thus, the whole situa- 
tion came to be reexamined, and a lively debate took place in Paris. Chas- 
seloup-Laubat led off** by reading his colleague a lesson in history. The flaw 


52 Jbid., note sur la question de Cochinchine, March, 1863, p. 389. 

3 [bid., p. 389-90. 

** Ibid., Phra Klang to Bonard, January 24, 1863, pp. 343-44. 

58 Ibid., Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, September 6, 1863, pp. 479-88. 
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in the latter’s argument, he pointed out, lay in the fact that it did not go back 
beyond the Montigny mission, whereas there were other precedents which 
dated from the seventeenth century. The suzerainty of Annam had been 
established in 1648; Siam had only asserted her suzerainty in 1767. 


Your excellency is not unaware of the weight which is given in the Orient to this 
principle of priority in any question whatsoever.** 


When the Emperor Gialong had been driven from the Annamese throne, 
Siam had taken advantage of the ensuing turmoil to despoil Cambodia of the 
three provinces of Angkor, Battambang, and Senntabum, but Gialong had 
later reasserted Annam’s claims to suzerainty over Cambodia. Chasseloup- 
Laubat did not deny that Siam’s claims were well-founded but, he empha- 
sized, ‘the effective occupation which is a fact today at Udong is a far cry 
from suzerainty as it is understood in the Orient.” 5” To accept the mediation 
of Siam at Udong, the Cambodian capital, would dangerously encourage 
Siam and at the same time arouse the attention of Annam. Furthermore, it 
would be dangerous to permit Siam to have any voice in the question of the 
free navigation of the Meikong. The commercially navigable portion of the 
river did not extend above the rapids of Sam-Coc and Sambor, 60 miles from 
Tay-ninh. Moreover Siam did not have any more control over the upper river 
than she had over the wild provinces of Siamese Laos. Chasseloup-Laubat 
branded the customs dues which Siam was imposing at Nam-Van in the name 
of Cambodia, as a usurpation. He would not give Siam any share in the free 
navigation of the vast basin of the Meikong except west of the Grand Lac. 
France should see to it that the suzerainty of Siam was confined within the 
limitations which oriental peoples placed upon the word. He thought that a 
simple declaration to the effect that Cambodia was a neutral country would 
be an easy matter. This would not solve France’s problem but he did not 
believe that a definitive solution could be reached within any given time. 
Admiral Grandiére, like Bonard, was anxious to be well informed about 
the situation in Cambodia. He depended a great deal upon Mgr. Miche. The 
Vicar Apostolic suspected the Siamese of purposely delaying the funeral 
rites of the late King in order to postpone the coronation of his son, Noro- 
dom, until they could securely entrench themselves in Cambodia. In the fact 
that the Siamese were holding Norodom’s half brother Pra-Kio-Fia at 
Bangkok, “‘as a tool and a ‘bugaboo’,” he detected a design to keep Norodom 
in line. He told Grandiére that Norodom wanted the protection of France and 


% Ibid., p. 482. 
7 [bid., p. 483. 
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would probably be willing, in exchange, to cede land to France on the 
Meikong.** 

Grandiére accepted this information readily enough because he favored a 
bold forward policy. He needed no urging and forthwith pleaded for action 
in Paris. He wrote Chasseloup-Laubat that he would use the pretext of estab- 
lishing a coaling station and a trading post to get a foothold in Cambodia at 
the spot where the Meikong divides into three branches. France might ask for 
a site on the island of Han-Giang or opposite Puong-Ping or Nam-Van. As 
payment, France could present Norodom with a light armed vessel (Chaloupe 
cannoniére). The Admiral thought the moment was propitious for establish- 
ing a French protectorate; England had offended Siam by bombarding 
Trengganu. What were the intentions of the Government in Paris?** 

At the time he addressed this question to Chasseloup-Laubat, he already 
had an agent stationed at Quatre Bras, as the French called the site on the 
river to which he had referred. This agent was commandant Doudart de 
Lagrée, Commander of the Gia-Dinh. Encouraged by the cordial reception 
which Norodom gave to this agent, and also perhaps urged on by Mgr. 
Miche who was in Saigon in June, Grandiére invited Norodom to pay him a 
visit; but the presence of a Siamese mandarin at his court dissuaded the King 
from accepting the invitation. When the mandarin left Udong, taking 
Norodom’s brother with him, Grandiére decided that an opportune moment 
had come for him to visit Cambodia. He had in mind that the visit would 
permit him “‘to go beyond generalities with the King of Cambodia and de- 
termine the nature of the relations which might be established between the 
French government and the court of Udong.’’®** He reached Pnom-Penh 
August 3, and satisfied himself of the importance of a site on the river 
called Chruey-Chauva as a center for revictualizing French forces in upper 
Cambodia. On the morning of August 4, he was received by the King in 
company with Mgr. Miche and his officers. On this occasion he offered 
Norodom as presents an Arab stallion and a pair of asses. The King lunched 
with him on board his vessel, the Ondine. On this small boat were enacted 
the first scenes in the drama of the unfolding protectorate. There Norodom 
witnessed the humiliation of an emissary of the Emperor of Annam sent to 
demand a resumption of the tribute. This mandarin from the court of Hué 
now came aboard the Ondine to apologize humbly to Grandiére for having 
asserted his soverign’s claim to suzerainty. Reporting the incident to 


58 [bid., Granditre to Chasseloup-Laubat, June 8, 1863, p. 489. 
5° [bid., p. 489-92. The italics represent underlining in the original document. 
‘4 Ibid., Granditre to Chasseloup-Laubat, August 26, 1863, p. 578. 
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Chasseloup-Laubat, Grandiére pointed out that this was not the first 
demonstration of French power which Norodom had seen; already before 
his visit the presence of French officers on the river had stiffened the resolu- 
tion of the King sufficiently to cause him to refuse the demand presented by 
the Annamese mandarin. Fortified by this demonstration of French power, 
Grandiére offered Norodom a French protectorate quite frankly in place of 
“indefinable suzerainty.”” According to the Admiral, Norodom asked him 
for time to reflect, which he granted because, said he, neither Chasseloup- 
Laubat nor himself would wish to secure any advantage either by surprise 
or by the exercise of pressure. Accordingly, he turned over to the King the 
draft of a treaty which the latter entrusted to Mgr. Miche for translation. 
While waiting for Norodom’s reaction, the Admiral paid a visit to Tonly- 
Sap (Bien-ho) and the famous ruins of Angkor. Returning to Udong Au- 
gust 10, he saw the King on the following day, again being accompanied by 
Mgr. Miche. After some changes had been made in the treaty at Norodom’s 
suggestion, the King accepted the modified draft. 

This is Grandiére’s account of the establishment of the protectorate of 
France over Cambodia. Norodom’s account of the circumstances under which 
the treaty was negotiated differs in notable particulars. It takes the form 
of a letter to the Kralahome of Siam who is requested to present the con- 
tents to the King. The translation of this letter, which eventually reached 
the archives of the foreign office in Paris, is in English, a proof of the strong 
English influence at the Siamese court. Norodom told Grandiére, according 
to his own account, that he did not understand French and that he must 
have time to deliberate in order to compare a translation of Grandiére’s 
treaty with a draft treaty in his possession which had already been pre- 
pared at Bangkok. From this comparison he discovered great differences in 
the two texts, whereupon he informed Mgr. Miche that he could not ac- 
cept the Grandiére draft because he was a tributary of the King of Siam. 
Instead, he suggested that the negotiations should be transferred to Bang- 
kok. Mgr. Miche declined in the Admiral’s name to accept this suggestion, 
whereupon Norodom drafted his own treaty. This was read in part to 
Grandiére. Grandiére agreed to modify the articles of his own treaty to 
which Norodom objected, but he refused to substitute the King’s treaty 
for his own. When Norodom complained that the French treaty was being 
forced upon him, that he would be willing to pay a tribute to France in- 
stead of paying it to Annam as formerly, if that was what Grandiére wanted, 


® The foregoing account by Grandiére is found in Asie XXVIII, Granditre to Chasseloup- 
Laubat, August 26, 1863, pp. 575-95. 
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Grandiére held out resolutely for his own treaty. He made certain conces- 
sions but refused to alter the article in which the cession of land was covered. 
When Norodom reminded him that by insisting on this article without alter- 
ation he would be forcing the people who lived on that land from their homes 
and expropriating forts and temple properties, the Admiral agreed to accept 
a somewhat smaller area. The King assured him that if the land which was 
ceded in the treaty should prove eventually to be insufficient for the purposes 
of France, France could purchase additional land from the inhabitants them- 
selves. Norodom concluded his letter on this quaint note: ‘Whether this 
treaty is beyond all measure or not, I leave to your excellency’s considera- 
tion, as you are my refuge in whom hereafter I depend for happiness.’ * The 
implication of force is plain in the King’s account. But Grandiére denied 
categorically having taken him by surprise or put any pressure on him. 
Chasseloup-Laubat expressed complete faith in the Admiral’s personal in- 
tegrity.™ 

Soon after conclusion of the treaty, Grandiére notified the French consul 
at Bangkok of the new state of affairs and took it upon himself to instruct 
the latter to notify the Government of Siam that France could not admit 
that Siam had a right to have anything to do with Cambodia. He predicted 
that Napoleon III would undoubtedly sanction the protection that France 
had accorded to Cambodia at the urgent demands of Norodom—a protection 
which was granted in order to avoid being led at a later date by force of 
circumstances to an outright annexation. The Government of Siam was 
naturally furious over Grandiére’s coup. The Phra Klang addressed a letter 
to him quoting the Emperor, Admiral Bonard and Drouyn de Lhuys against 
him. Napoleon III was quoted as having said to the members of the Siamese 
embassy, when he received them at Fontainebleau, that the territories of 
France and Siam were contiguous now that France had conquered Saigon. 
Bonard was represented as promising to fix the frontiers between French and 
Siamese possessions by common accord. Drouyn de Lhuys was said to have 
assured the Siamese embassy that Admiral Bonard was authorized to deal 
with all matters relating to Cochinchina and if Siam had any business with 
France, she had only to take the matter up with the Admiral. Bonard, asserted 
the Phra Klang, had furthermore promised to inform the Siamese Govern- 
ment when he should receive instructions as to the attitude of his Govern- 


* Norodom’s letter is found in Siam II, 1857-1863, Norodom to the Kralahome, August 15, 
1863, pp. 380-84. 

® Asie XXVIII, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, August 26, 1863, p. 583; also Chasseloup- 
Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, December 10, 1863, p. 546. 

® Siam I], Grandiére to Consul at Bangkok, August 26, 1863, p. 390. 
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ment toward Cambodia. Grandiére had failed to respect this promise of his 
predecessor; therefore, the Phra Klang asked to be consulted before the 
treaty became effective." 

The Phra Klang also sent a protest to Drouyn de Lhuys charging that 
constraint had been used to secure the treaty. Again, words became pitfalls 
to try the unwary. He referred to the King of Cambodia as a “Viceroy” of 
the King of Siam. As such, he had no power to conclude a treaty. From the 
point of view of international law the treaty was null and void. Norodom 
had been nominated by his suzerain, the King of Siam, to rule over Cam- 
bodia. Until he departed from Bangkok to take up his duties, he had enjoyed 
the hospitality of his suzerain for a period of nineteen months.*® 

Besides this letter from the Phra Klang, Drouyn de Lhuys was the re- 
cipient of an “abridged chronicle” of Cambodia from the consul of Siam in 
Paris. This document emphasized the antiquity of the tributary relationship 
between Cambodia and Siam.** Drouyn de Lhuys was aware of the discrep- 
ancy between the King’s version of the negotiations and the Admiral’s, and 
he called it to the attention of his colleague at the Ministry of Marine. He 
acknowledged that Norodom might have written as he had in the belief 
that it was to his own interest to make out a case of fidelity to Siam lest 
he should be displaced by his suzerain in favor of a more docile pupil.*’ The 
treaty was received at the foreign office with mixed feelings. Grandiére’s 
instructions, which Chasseloup-Laubat declared were similar to Bonard’s and 
which Grandiére credited with having permitted him ‘“‘to precipitate the 
result of (his) moves,”®’“ were unknown to Drouyn de Lhuys. In a foreign 
office memorandum concerning the treaty,®* the writer speculated on Gran- 
diére’s motives. Perhaps, he suggested, Grandiére was influenced by the 
missionaries. Perhaps, the demand of tribute made upon Norodom by the 
court of Hué caused the King to seek the French protectorate. Somewhat 
dryly, he queried whether the Siamese Government would appreciate the 
fine distinction which Grandiére made when he said that France established 
her protectorate in order to avoid seizing the country. He thought the dif- 
ference would escape the acumen of the court of Siam. He also pointed out 
that the French consul at Bangkok could not have acted on Grandiére’s order 
without flouting the diplomatic precedent covering Franco-Siamese relations 

* Ibid., Phra Klang to Grandiére, September 22, 1863, pp. 392-93. (Also in English, pp. 378-79). 


*§ Ibid., Phra Klang to Drouyn de Lhuys, September 22, 1863, p. 393 also in F. O. 69/35. 


** Siam II, Siamese Consul at Paris to Drouyn de Lhuys and Annex, December 16, 1863, pp. 401- 
406 


*7 Asie XXIX, Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, January 5, 1864. p. 37. 


“4 Asie XXVIII, observations concerning treaty of protectorate over Cambodia, p. 500, 
% Ibid., pp. 499-506. 
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established by Montigny, and complained that the treaty contributed noth- 
ing toward the clarification of the status of Cambodia. The Siamese were 
still left in charge of the arrangements for the King’s coronation. Grandiére’s 
attitude that he would attend the ceremony or oppose it as directed from 
Paris was inconsistent with the preamble of the treaty. Whether France 
should ratify should not depend upon the question of moral obligation but 
solely upon the question of whether the treaty had any value for France. On 
this point, the Ministry of Marine would be the better judge because it was in 
a position to tell whether the obligations to be assumed would weigh unduly 
upon the administration of Cochinchina. The possibility that France might 
retrocede the three provinces acquired from Annam ought to be considered. 
This matter was even then under serious consideration in Paris, and retroces- 
sion might be a reason for avoiding further commitments in Indo-China. If, on 
the other hand, France were to control all six of the provinces of Cochin- 
china, the situation would be otherwise, but one could not hide the fact that 
that was a most unlikely “hypothesis.” 

Chasseloup-Laubat put up a vigorous defense of the Admiral,® pointing 
out that Siam had invaded Cambodia by the very language which her Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs had employed in his correspondence. He chided his 
colleague for accepting this language and even for adopting it himself in his 
letter to Chasseloup-Laubat concerning the protectorate, in view of the em- 
barrassing use which the Siamese had already made of the words spoken to 
their ambassadors when they were received by the Emperor at Fontainebleau. 
He stressed the need of observing caution in all correspondence with Siam. 
He insisted that Grandiére had been fully cognizant of the precedents when 
he had negotiated the treaty. Whether he had had the necessary authority 
to act was another matter. That would be for the foreign minister to de- 
cide after he had heard his colleague’s arguments, the question of full powers 
being ‘exclusively within his competence and among his functions.” The 
Montigny precedent had always been stressed by the foreign office. Well 
then, Montigny had been ignorant of the existence of certain documents 
when he had acknowledged Siamese suzerainty. These documents had been 
turned over to Admiral Bonard in October, 1862, by the great Annamese 
mandarin, Phan-tan-Giang. They had been extracted from the Gia-Dinh- 
Tang-Chi—a description of Cochinchina written in Chinese during the reign 
of Ming-Mang. They proved the seniority of Annam’s suzerain rights over 
Cambodia, rights which were based upon the possession of Cochinchina, the 
commercial outlet for Cambodia. 


* Ibid., Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, December 10, 1863, pp. 539-51. 
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It was upon this suzerainty of Annam that Chasseloup-Laubat based his 
case in favor of the treaty. The sovereignty of Siam over Cambodia, he 
argued, could in no case impair the rights of Annam. “No one that I know 
could maintain that what M. de Montigny did at Bangkok could bind, in any 
way whatever, the Government of Hué.”’”® When France received three 
provinces of Cochinchina from Annam by the treaty of 1862, she acquired 
the rights of suzerainty which Annam had exercised. The question to be de- 
cided, therefore, was simply the extent of the rights which Annam had en- 
joyed as suzerain. He reminded Drouyn de Lhuys that a mandarin had come 
to Udong from Hué to demand a resumption of the tribute and that this ofh- 
cial had been present at Udong when Grandiére came there to negotiate the 
protectorate. As for Siam’s claim to sovereignty over Cambodia, France had 
consistently denied her any “‘direct right.”” Bonard had repudiated it when he 
refused to extradite Sanongso. The instructions which guided Grandiére 
(which the Foreign Minister claimed he had not seen) had bound him to ob- 
serve the same attitude. The Admiral had exercised no pressure on Norodom. 
The latter’s position of subservience to his overlord at Bangkok sufficiently 
explained his action. The treaty offered important advantages to France. It 
was to her interest to prevent an enemy from occupying Cambodia and it 
could make no difference in the accomplishment of this end whether she 
held three provinces of Cochinchina or all six. The prosperity of her new 
colony must be insured by preventing the diversion of the commerce of 
Cambodia from its natural outlet through Cochinchina. It was ridiculous to 
suppose that Siam would ever have consented to the cession of such a vital 
military and commercial location as Quatre Bras if France had had the “im- 
prudence”’ to negotiate with her representatives. He disapproved the policy 
of recognizing the suzerainty of Siam, but he would be willing to concede 
it if, by so doing, France could assure herself of the advantages of the treaty 
Grandiére had just concluded. It was high time to reduce the rights of Siam 
over Cambodia to their original limits. 

Where Chasseloup Laubat deals in his letter with the protective rule as- 
sumed by France over Cambodia, he betrays a confusion of mind. “I think,”’ 
he says, “that if we can admit the kind of suzerainty shared with Hué which 
Siam exercised over Cambodia, our conquest of a part of lower Cochinchina 
gave us at least the same rights as Hué had, and that we were in a position 
to make certain the reality of our protectorate.’ But, he also says that 
Cambodia should be an “independent state between Siam and ourselves, 


7° [bid., pp. 542-43. The italics represent underlining in the original document. 
7 [bid., p. 548. The italics represent underlining in the original document. 
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though under our protection to halt the encroachment of Bangkok.’’”? Obvi- 
ously, the treaty was something more than “the same rights that Hué 
had.” The dispatch ended with remarkable clairvoyance with the words, 
“whatever the name we give to our authority, possession or protectorate, it 
must extend over the six provinces of lower Cochinchina.” 

Drouyn de Lhuys accepted the treaty”‘ but he was left with a problem of 
explaining to Bangkok how it came to be negotiated without reference to 
that capital. It was not enough for him and for Chasseloup-Laubat to warn 
Grandiére not to provoke Siam and to urge him to do everything possible to 
smooth the feelings of the court of Bangkok. The Foreign Minister believed 
that, in view of Siam’s protests, some sort of explanation was necessary. 
He agreed with Chasseloup-Laubat that Annam was not bound by the ac- 
tions of Montigny and Castelnau. But for him, it was a non sequitur that 
France, as successor to Annam in Cochinchina, was likewise not bound. He 
replied to his colleague’s arguments by raising the question, if Annam was 
not bound by Montigny’s acknowledgment of Siamese suzerainty, what had 
that got to do with France? Montigny was a French agent. Was not France 
bound by what he did? Furthermore, Castelnau had told the Siamese that 
he was authorized to treat with Cambodia through their agency. He thought 
that Siam should be given some explanation why she had been ignored.”® 

In line with this attitude, therefore, Captain Aubaret, the new consul at 
Bangkok, was commissioned to do his best to calm Siam.7° He was also chosen 
as the agent to negotiate a new treaty with Annam for the retrocession of 
the three conquered provinces, Bienhoa, Gia-Dinh and Dinh Tuong—the 
anti-imperialists having won the fight in Paris. Drouyn de Lhuys thought 
that this new state of affairs would have a direct bearing upon the future of 
French relations with Cambodia. The treaty should be interpreted more elas- 
tically when Cochinchina had been retroceded. He advised Admiral Gran- 
diére to make little use of the treaty except as it conferred the right to occupy 
territory at Quatre Bras.” In a conciliatory letter to the Phra Klang of Siam, 
he stressed the fact that Siam had complained of the form rather than of the 


7 [bid., p. 550. The italics represent underlining in the original document. 

8 Ibid. The italics represent underlining in the original document. 

74 Asie XXIX, Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, January 5, 1864, p. 36. See also Asie 
XXVIII, Chasseloup-Laubat to Granditre, November 26, 1863, p. 605. ““Vous serez complétement 
approuvé. Les pouvoirs nécessaires qui n’existaient peut-étre pas assez reguli¢rement vous seront 
reconnus.”” 

7’ Asie XXIX, Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, January 5, 1864, pp. 37-38. 

7% Siam III, 1864-1866, 1867 (January-March) Drouyn de Lhuys to Aubaret, January 9, 
1864, p. 1. 

7 Asie XXIX, Drouyn de Lhuys to Grandiére, January 9, 1864, pp. 44-48. 
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substance of the treaty—that France would have been glad to negotiate 
through Siam, but that for the past two years, the latter’s attitude had ap- 
peared reserved and hostile. Meanwhile, a treaty had become a necessity 
for France. The treaty was not negotiated with any thought of future an- 
nexation, and any interference by Annam, to whose place France had suc- 
ceeded in Indo-China, would not be tolerated. He hoped that Aubaret would 
be able to convince Siam of the wish of the French Government to maintain 
with her the friendliest relations.”® 

Meanwhile, the drama of the pitiable “King of Udong’’ as Chasseloup- 
Laubat aptly, and probably with unconscious irony, called the King of Cam- 
bodia, continued to unfold. Grandiére based his policy toward the protec- 
torate on the reports of Doudart de Lagrée, Commander of the Gia-Dinh 
whom he had left at Udong as an official representative.” 

Lagrée quoted Norodom as having said that when the Siamese mandarin 
had quit Udong, he had warned the King that the French treaty deprived 
him of his freedom and that France was trying to push him into a war with 
Siam in order to regain Laos and the lost provinces of Angkor and Battam- 
bang. Norodom had given Lagrée to understand that he would indeed be 
happy to have these territories restored to him.® Preparations were being 
made for the King’s coronation. Norodom had received a letter from the 
King of Siam saying that the latter would not come in person but would be 
represented by the brother of the Kralahome and a mandarin. They would be 
the bearers of the royal regalia. A month after the coronation, the King of 
Siam would come to Campot whither Norodom would go to receive him. 
Lagrée wanted to know how Norodom interpreted the coronation. Would 
it amount to an investiture of a vassal by his suzerain? Would it confer 
on Siam a right to intervene in the affairs of Cambodia? In a word, would 
it leave Cambodia a free and independent state? If Cambodia’s independence 
were impaired, then he warned, France would not recognize any validity in 
the ceremony. The status of Cambodia was a subject of discussion between 
Siam and France. It would be an unfriendly act on the part of Norodom to 
decide this question without referring to both of these states.® 

February 3, 1864 was fixed by Siam as the date for the coronation and 
Grandiére was invited to be present. He sent Commandant Désmoulins to 


78 Siam Ill, Drouyn de Lhuys to Phra Klang, January 9, 1864, p. 17. 

” Asie XXVIII, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, August 26, 1863, p. 594. 

* Villemereuil, A. B. de, Explorations et Missions de Doudart de Lagrée, Paris, 1883, Lagrée 
to Grandiére, December 12, 1863, p. 103. 

% [bid., Norodom to Lagrée, January 11, 1864, p. 104. 

* Jbid., Lagrée to Norodom, no date, p. 106. 
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represent him. The appointed day came but the Siamese failed to put in an 
appearance. Norodom was disconsolate. Désmoulins urged him to go on as if 
nothing had happened. Norodom agreed to proceed with the festivities, 
omitting only the coronation ceremony and celebrating with particular splen- 
dor the festival of Svet Trachhat. This would consecrate his power with 
the same validity as the coronation. When Grandiére was informed of the 
incident and of the apparent intention of Norodom to journey to Bangkok 
in search of his illusive crown, he was seriously disturbed. In the event that 
Norodom should go, and the voyage should result unfavorably for France, 
he was disposed to place the blame in advance on the foreign office’s delay 
in sending the treaty ratification. 

Lagrée’s reports tended to justify Grandiére’s scepticism. Norodom, on 
one occasion, confessed to Lagrée that the King of Siam wanted him to 
go to Campot in order to exert a religious influence over him. He explained 
it in this way: the King of Siam had robed him as a Buddhist priest when he 
was a fugitive at Bangkok; he had thus become the King’s godson, a powerful 
relationship in both Siam and Cambodia. He was prepared to go to Campot, 
but he would go against his will. He agreed with Lagrée that the latter had 
been right in ordering him not to write to Bangkok. Siamese agents had tried 
several times to make him do so but he had always silenced them by saying 
that he was dominated by the French officer.*4 

Despite all Lagrée’s efforts, he was unable to prevent Norodom’s depar- 
ture from Udong. The date fixed was March 3. Before leaving his capital, 
Norodom addressed a letter to Grandiére, in care of Lagrée, in which he 
said that the King of Siam felt that the coronation could be celebrated more 
brilliantly in Bangkok. The journey thither and return would require from 
thirty to forty days. Not all of Norodom’s advisors approved his decision. 
His Minister of Marine opposed his departure and urged Lagrée to try to 
make a final effort to restrain him,** and Lagrée refused to forward the 
King’s letter to the Admiral on the ground that Norodom was breaking faith 
with him in failing to advise Grandiére before he fixed the date of his cor- 
onation. He warned Norodom that France would accept nothing that might 
be done at Bangkok to the exclusion of France.** He also warned the King: 


Your Majesty is well aware of my affection for you and for Cambodia. Permit me, 


83 Asie XXIX, Grandiére to Marine, March, 1864, p. 88. Chasseloup-Laubat believed that the 
best way to show Norodom that France intended to maintain the treaty would be to have Grandiére 
bestow a crown upon him with a certain amount of éclat. Asie XXIX, Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn 
de Lhuys, May 7, 1864, p. 79. 

8 Asie XXIX, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, January 27, 1864, pp. 80, 81. 

*5 Villemereuil, op. cit., Minister of Marine of Cambodia to Lagrée, February 29, 1864, p. 362. 

% Ibid., Lagrée to Norodom, March 1, 1864, p. 108. 
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therefore, to say that if you go to Bangkok, you will be unable to return to Udong for 
if the Siamese wish you to do so, the French will be opposed and good relations will 
be interrupted... . 1 am counting on establishing myself at Udong with several 


soldiers, and pray your majesty will designate a suitable spot where I can take up my 
quarters.*? 


The letter failed of its purpose. On March 3, the day appointed, Norodom 
left his capital. At Prea Bonleatros, which he left on the eighth, he received 
a letter from his mandarins telling him that Lagrée had been ordered to op- 
pose the voyage to Siam, and that he had advised them to use their influence 
in pursuading the king to return to his capital. They added that fifty 
French soldiers with three cannon had been sent to Udong March 6, and 
that Lagrée had fired a 21-gun salute to the French flag. Lagrée had further 
warned them that if Norodom persisted in continuing his voyage, Admiral 
Grandiére would be asked to send two war vessels to Campot to prevent 
Norodom’s return, that all the mandarins would be imprisoned, and that 
Cambodia would be made a French possession.** 

At this juncture, Father Janin of the Society of Foreign Missions also 
intervened. A half day’s journey from Campot he overtook Norodom. On 
two successive days he urged the King not to risk his throne by defying 
France. This plea, combined with the forceful arguments which Lagrée 
was in a position to present, brought about Norodom’s capitulation. Retrac- 
ing his steps on the road to Campot, he reached Trapeang-tim March 10 
where on the following day, he addressed a letter to Lagrée to inquire if 
the mandarins had represented to him the true situation. Presently, he was 
back in his capital. The danger had been averted, at least for the moment. 
Nevertheless, it was a relief for Grandiére to be able to notify Norodom be- 
fore the end of March that the Emperor’s ratification had, at last, arrived.*° 
Exchange of ratifications of the treaty took place at Udong on the fourteenth 
of April, Commandant Désmoulins representing the Admiral.” 

Meanwhile, Cambodia continued to be torn by civil war. Aubaret was 
persuaded that the prompt coronation of the King would end the unrest. 
He suggested to the Kralahome at Bangkok a joint coronation. He told the 
Kralahome that France had no intention of denying to Siam her ancient 

87 Ibid., Lagrée to Norodom, no date, pp. 360-61. Grandiére refers to these soldiers in the follow- 
ing language: “L’officier francais qui commande dans le Haut-Cambodge n’ayant pu faire écouter 4 
ce prince tremblant ses justes représentations, j'ai du renforcer la division du Cambodge pour ras- 
surer (sic) S.M.” Asie XXIX, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, March 30, 1864, p. 62. 

88 Villemereuil, op. cit., Norodom to Lagrée, March 11, 1864, pp. 363-64. 

8° See Revue d’histoire des Missions, Joc. cit., pp. 537-40. 


* Asie XXIX, Granditre to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 30, 1864, p. 61. 
* [bid., Grandiére to Drouyn de Lhuys, April 25, 1864, p. 97. 
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rights in Cambodia nor would she offer any objection if Cambodia continued 
to pay tribute to Siam as a token of homage. He suggested that Siam should 
be glad to see France occupying the place of Siam’s eternal enemy.*? Cam- 
bodia, under the treaty with France, would remain “‘in a state of perfect 
equilibrium”’ between France and Siam. Aubaret’s idea of a joint coronation 
was immediately accepted by the Kralahome, who designated as the envoy 
of Siam Phya Mongkri Suriwong, the Samaha Phra Kralahome of the North- 
ern Provinces. He was to be accompanied by four noblemen of lesser rank 
and fifty servants in charge of the titles and insignia. It was arranged that 
the envoy and his suite should first go to Saigon where the details of the 
coronation would be elaborated in consultation with Admiral Grandiére.™ 
The Kralahome asked that the coronation might take place on one of three 
days in May, the 18th, 23rd, and 27th, which he said were respected by both 
Siamese and Cambodians as “‘auspicious”’ days. The date selected was none 
of these, however, but June 3. Commandant Désmoulins represented the 
Admiral. We are indebted to Désmoulins for a report of the coronation 
ceremony.®® The envoy of Siam first bestowed upon Norodom the name 
which he had received from the King of Siam. It was inscribed on a broad 
thin gold blade and was presented to Norodom in an engraved case of gold 
and silver. Then the envoy took the crown which he gave to Désmoulins 
who, in tura, placed it in Norodom’s hands. The King thereupon crowned 
himself. A salvo of French artillery saluted the newly crowned monarch to 
his visible delight after which Désmoulins arose and remained standing while 
his prepared speech was read to the King by Dr. Hennecart, a French resi- 
dent. The reading was first in French and then in Cambodian. In this speech, 
the contents of which had been revealed to the Siamese envoy in advance, 
Désmoulins declared that France extended her hand to peoples and Kings 
who walked in the way of civilization. Referring to the envoy of Siam, he 
declared significantly, ““This august person has traveled in Europe. He has 
seen France. He understands that while recognizing the former relations 
between Siam and Cambodia, we have the right to the first place here, as 
much by force as by the distinctive character of our civilization.”** (The 
reader will note that in this language, there is nothing faintly resembling “the 
perfect equilibrium” which, according to Captain Aubaret, should exist be- 
* Siam III, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, April 22, 1864, p. 39, 40. 


% Jbid., Aubaret to Kralahome, April 22, 1864, p. 45; also same to same, F. O. 69/39. 
* Kralahome to Aubaret, April 25, 1864, F. O. 69/39. 


% For the report of Désmoulins, see Asie XXIX, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, June 8, 1864, 
pp. 247-50. 


% Ibid., p. 248. 
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tween France and Siam.) The address of the Siamese envoy, which followed, 
was very acceptable to France because it raised no inconvenient counter- 
claims. Norodom requested the privilege of saluting his protector, the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. Désmoulins gratified him by walking a few steps toward 
the west “away from the sun, inclining slightly toward the north, and had 
the King make several deep bows. As he had seen me remove my hat, he 
brought his hand to his crown by a similar movement.”®” 

Other details of the long ceremonial included a salute to the King by 
the Siamese delegation, presentation of two sacred statuettes by the chief 
priest, presentation of the King’s arms and other personal objects, all of 
which he touched as a sign that they were thenceforth appropriated and 
consecrated to his use. The last articles to receive the royal touch were a pair 
of golden slippers. Putting them on and covered by a parasol, Norodom 
mounted his throne. At this point, a French bugler sounded “‘auxchamps” and 
the French soldiers presented arms. Norodom appeared delighted and bowed 
his acknowledgement. The Cambodian mandarins next came forward to pay 
homage to their new sovereign. Afterward, the King descended from his 
throne and mingled with the assemblage while a collation was served. 

Some hours later, Commandant Désmoulins was accorded an audience and 
on this occasion, he presented Norodom with the Gia-Dinh, the “‘chaloupe 
canonniére” which Grandiére had promised in the additional article to the 
treaty. Norodom expressed the wish not to have French officers on board. 
He regretted his inability to give Lagrée the land which the latter had chosen 
on the quays of Compon-Luang, but turned over to him the area of Bannian, 
near the southern pagoda, which he declared that Lagrée was at liberty to take 
possession of at once. 

So came to an end the mission of Désmoulins. He departed from Udong 
with a strong injunction to Norodom to be faithful to his treaty engage- 
ments and not to be led astray by perfidious suggestions. France had declared 
her right to first place in Cambodia. Would Siam accord it to her? That re- 
mained to be seen. Establishment of the protectorate of France over Cam- 
bodia was a unilateral alteration of the status quo ante in that country. 


” Ibid. 
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FOUR HUNDRED CHINESE FARMS 
SipneyY D. GAMBLE 
New York City 





OUR HUNDRED farm families were studied in 1927 by the Social 

Survey Department of the Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement in an effort to secure figures that would give a picture 
of the economic life and activities of the farm families of Tinghsien, Hopei 
Province. The families all lived in the eastern part of the hsien in the 62 
villages included in the Movement’s First Experimental District. Preliminary 
and experimental work was carried on in this limited area before the hsien- 
wide program of the Movement was inaugurated. Contact was made with 
the families studied, generally through the teachers of the Mass Education 
schools. Being a project of an educational group, the study was able to enlist 
the cooperation of nearly all of the families approached. Although we at- 
tempted by chance selection to make our group of families as nearly typical 
as possible, we recognize that our choice was necessarily affected by such 
factors as the families’ willingness to cooperate in an unusual study, readi- 
ness to answer many intimate questions and that our group, therefore, prob- 
ably had a higher than average intellectual and economic level and a more 
than average number of the larger and wealthier farms. We have attempted 
to overcome this difference by dividing the 400 families into several groups 
according to the size of their farms, thus giving several pictures of farm 
activity on different economic levels rather than just the averages for our 
particular group. 

Field investigators secured from the head of each family the answers to a 
questionnaire covering farm ownership, operation, production, value of farm 
land, houses, implements, number of farm animals, detailed items of farm 
income and expense, age and sex of the members of the family, the amount 
of family income from other than farm sources. The figures given here were 
secured by the tabulation of the answers to that questionnaire. Being based 
on estimates and reports, the figures cannot have complete accuracy, but their 
consistency, when the families are grouped according to the type of farm 
ownership and the size of the farm, seems to show that they give reasonably 
accurate pictures of the economic activities of the farm families in the 62 vil- 


lages of the First Experimental District and probably fair samples for all of 
Tinghsien. 
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Some families from each of the 62 villages of the District were included 
in the study but 50.5 per cent, 202, of the 400 farm families lived in Chai 
Ch'eng, the village where the Mass Education Movement had its headquart- 
ers. The other families were scattered through the other 61 villages, the 
number in each village ranging from one to seven. The 202 Chai Ch‘eng 
families were 54 per cent of the families living in that village. 

The 400 families were a four per cent sample of the farming families in 
the 62 villages. Generally, some 3.5 per cent of the village families were not 


TABLE I 
Number and Area of Farms 








Farms Per Cent Mu Per Cent 








Owners 244 ‘ 8 ,667 70.0 
Part-Owners ‘ 3,410" 27.6 
Tenants 21 : 300 2.4 





Total 400 100.0 12,377 100.0 





1 Owned 2,248 mu; Rented 1,162 mu. 
2 Owned 16.7 mu; Rented 8.6 mu. 

* Total crop mu 15,044. 

Index of Double Cropping—121. 


farm operators. They were landlords, business men, artisans, hired laborers. 
The total number of families in the 62 villages was 10,445. 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND AREA 


Land owership is always a basic question in any study of farm families. 
Sixty-one per cent of this group were listed as owners, owning all the land 
they operated; 33.8 per cent were part-owners, renting part of the land 
they farmed and 5.2 per cent were tenants who rented all of the land they 
operated. (Table I.) The 202 Chai Ch‘eng families included in the study 
were divided 58 per cent owners, 38.5 per cent part-owners and 3.5 per 
cent tenants. A study of the entire hsien in 1931 divided the farming families 
70.5 per cent owners, 25.0 per cent part-owners and 4.5 per cent tenants, 
an even higher ownership record than in our group. In the six police dis- 
tricts of Tinghsien, however, the proportion of owners ranged from 50.6 
to 78 per cent, so it is difficult to get a sample group that will be exactly 
average. 

The total crop area farmed by the 400 families was 12,377 mu, approxi- 
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mately 3.2 square miles. This was 5.5 per cent of the total farm area of 
the 62 villages. As a higher proportion of land than of families was included 
in our study, the average size of the 400 farms was considerably larger than 
the average for all the farms in the 62 villages. The average for our group was 
30.9 mu, just over five acres per family. In Chai Ch'eng, the average was 
26 mu, while for the 62 villages it was 22.2 mu, 3.7 acres. The Tinghsien 
average was 21.2 mu per farm operating family. 

To determine the effect of the size of the farms on the various figures for 
income, expense, size of family, et cetera, the three ownership groups have 
been further divided. The farms with not more than 50 mu have been di- 
vided into five groups, each with a range of 10 mu. The larger farms have 
been divided into two groups, one with more than 50 mu but not over 100 
mu, the other with more than 100 mu of crop area. To avoid the constant 
use of fractions and for ease of designation when discussing the figures for 
the groups of different sized farms, we have called the group with not more 
than 10 mu the 1-10 mu group, the group with more than 10 mu but not 
more than 20 mu the 11-20 mu group and so on for the larger farms. In the 
1-10 mu group, the average farm had 6.9 mu. For the next four groups, the 
averages were very close to the mid-point of the group. In the 51-100 mu 
group, the average was 64 mu. For the over 100 mu group, it was 123 mu. 
Table III. 

A comparison of the averages for the various farm groups shows that 
many of the differences are directly related to the differences in the size of 
the farms, that the amounts per mu are apt to be very similar. That being 
the case, the figures for our 21-30 mu group, where the average farm had 25.6 
mu, would probably be more typical for the 62 villages and for all of Ting- 
hsien than the averages for the 400 families whose average farm had 30.9 
mu. Because of this difference in the averages, we have given in the text 
many more of the figures for the different groups than ordinarily would be 
the case if we were presenting the 400 farms as a typical and average group. 

The number of crop mu reported was 15,044. The amount of double 
cropping, therefore, was 2,667 mu, and the index of double cropping was 
121. Buck* in his land study gives the double cropping index for Hopei Prov- 
ince as ranging from 125 to 155. There was but little difference in the 
double cropping index for our three ownership groups, the range being 117- 
124. The lowest was for the tenants, the highest for the part-owners. 

We do not have an estimate of the amount of uncultivated and waste land 
held by the 400 families, nor do we have figures giving the area of their 

* Buck, J. L., Land utilization in China, University of Chicago Press. 
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houses. The latter, of course, were all in the villages and separate from the 
farm lands. In the 62 villages, the cultivated land was 83.3 per cent of the 
total area, houses 4.7 per cent, roads, graves and other uncultivated land 
12.0 per cent. 

The average farm operated by the different ownership groups was owners 
35.5 mu, part-owners 25.3 mu, tenants 14.3 mu. Most of the differences in 
the figures for the three ownership groups are the result of the difference 
in the average size of their farms. 

Two and four-tenths per cent of the land was operated by the tenant 
group and 27.6 per cent by the part-owners. Seventy per cent was held by 


TABLE II 


Size of Farms 








Crop Area Per Cent of Total 


Mu 





O P.O. 


| 


O P.O. ‘3 Number Area 








10 and Under 37 8 11 249 62 74 14 3 
11- 20 61 56 7 920 862 105 31 15 
21- 30 45 37 1 1,178 925 25 21 17 
31— 40 25 11 1 875 372 36 9 10 
41-— 50 18 12 — 800 532 —_ 7 11 
51-100 43 11 1 2,801 657 60 14 29 
Over 100 15 — _ 1,844 — —- + 15 

















244 135 21 8 ,667 





3,410 300 100 100 





1Q=Owner; P.O. =Part-Owner; T = Tenant. 


the owner group. The part-owners rented 34 per cent of their farm area, 
so 11.8 per cent of the total crop area was operated by renters. With 88.2 
per cent of owner operation, there would be very few of the problems result- 
ing from landlordism and tenancy. 

How the farms were distributed according to size and ownership is shown 
in Table II. It will be noted that there were no part-owner or tenant fam- 
ilies in the over 100 mu group and no tenant families in the 41-50 mu 
group. Only three tenant families had more than 20 mu. They operated 
different sized farms so the three upper tenant groups had only one family 
each. Their figures, of course, cannot be taken as typical for those groups. 
For both the owners and part-owners, the largest group was the 11-20 mu 
group, 25 and 41.1 per cent respectively. Fifty-two per cent of the tenants 
were in the 1-10 mu group. Forty-five per cent of all the farms had from one 
to 20 mu. Their total area was only 18 per cent of the land. The 25 per cent 
of the families, who had over 40 mu, had 54 per cent of the land. 
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FOUR HUNDRED CHINESE FARMS 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


The 400 families included a total of 2,536 persons, an average of 6.3 
persons per family. The total, however, included 64 year-round workers 
who lived with the families. If they are omitted, the size of the average family 
was 6.2. How the average size of the family increased as the size of the farm 
increased from 3.8 persons for the families with 10 mu or less to 6.7 persons 
for those in the 31-40 mu group, and 13.5 persons for those with over 100 
mu, is shown in Table III. If the 64 full-time workers are omitted, the aver- 
age family was 8.2 for the 41-50 mu group, 8.8 for the 51-100 mu group 


TABLE III 


Size of Farm and Size of Family 








Size of Farm Children 


Mu Aver. Mu Size of Family 1-10 Yrs. Mu per Person 





1- 10 6.9 
11— 20 15.2 
21-— 30 25.6 
31- 40 34.7 
41-— 50 44.4 
51-100 64.0 
Over 100 
Average 
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and 11.8 for the over 100 mu group. These are the only groups with enough 
full-time workers to affect the size of the average family. Ordinarily, we 
have not omitted the full-time workers as they were given their board by 
their employers and so were one of the family ‘“‘mouths.” 

In other studies of Chinese families, we have regularly found that as the 
amount of the family income increased the average size of the family in- 
creased. In this study increased size of farm holding usually indicates in- 
creased family income. From the figures, it appears that there was a tend- 
ency for the average size of the family to increase some 35 per cent with a 
100 per cent increase in the size of the farm. 

The amount of land farmed by the family also appears to have a definite 
influence on both the number and the proportion of children in the family. 
The average number of children from one to ten years of age, Chinese 
count, increased from 0.6 per family for the 1-10 mu group to 3.2 for the 
over 100 mu group. The proportion of children was 15 per cent in the 
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families with 30 mu or less, but it was 24 per cent for the families with 
more than 100 mu. 

The population density was 785 persons per square mile of crop area. It 
was about 650 per square mile if an average area for the home sites in the 
villages is added to the cultivated area and an allowance made for graves, 
roads, wasteland. 

For the 400 families the average amount of land per person was 4.8 mu, 
0.8 of an acre. For the 1-10 mu group, the average was less than one-third 
of an acre per person. Table III shows how the amount increased as the 


TABLE IV 
Age and Sex 








Average 
1 
Age Males Females Total Per Cent Family? 





10 and Under 245 204 449 7.7 
11-20 286 243 529 20.8 
21-30 248 191 439 17.3 
31-40 201 159 360 14.2 
41-50 171 158 329 13. 
51-60 119 116 235 

61-70 53 73 126 

71-80 22 34 56 

Over 80 3 10 13 


Nwawome we 





Total 1,348 





1 Chinese age. 
2 64 Year-round workers included. 


size of the farm increased until the average for the over 100 mu group was 
five times the average for the 1-10 mu group. 

The 2,536 members listed by the 400 families were divided 1,348 males 
and 1,188 females, or 53.2 per cent male. If the 64 year-round farm workers 
are subtracted from the number of males, the families were 52 per cent male, 
a masculinity rate of 108. This is practically the same as the masculinity 
rate of the rural population of the United States, but less than the 111 rate 
of the United States rural farm population. 

The age and sex distribution of all the families is shown by 10-year age 
groups in Figure I and Table IV. The ages are given according to the 
Chinese count whereby a child is one year old when born and two years 
old at the next Chinese New Year. It is particularly noticeable that in this 
group of families the number of both males and females was larger in the 
11-20 year age group than in the 1-10 year group and that there were more 
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males in the 21-30 year group than in the 1-10 year group. We cannot 
determine whether this unusually large proportion in the 11-20 year group 
was the result of an incomplete report or represented an unusual age dis- 
tribution in these families. Part of the difference is, undoubtedly, due to the 
fact that the 1-10 year age group, Chinese count, covers an average of only 
nine and one-half instead of ten years. A later study of another group of 
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Ficure I. Age and Sex. 


5,255 Tinghsien families, in which foreign ages were used, did not show the 
same unusual age distribution. 

It will be noted that 54.3 per cent of those over 50 years of age were fe- 
males. The females outnumbered the males in all the groups over 60 years 
of age and as there were only three more males than females in the 51-60 
group, the females probably outnumbered the males after the age of 55. 

The field reports listed 457 males and 44 females as “able to recognize 
characters.” Thirty-four per cent of the males, but only 3.7 per cent of the 
females, had had some education. For the entire group, the proportion was 
19.8 per cent. It was 24 per cent of those over 10 years of age. This propor- 


tion was greatly increased during the next few years by the educational 
work of the Mass Education Movement. 
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FARM CAPITAL 


The capital value of the farm property owned by the 400 families, in- 
cluding land, houses, implements, animals, trees, seed, fodder, totaled 
$1,020,900, Chinese currency, an average of $2,552 per farm. For the own- 
ers, the average was $3,320. It was $1,538 for the part-owners but only $152 
for the tenants. (Table V.) The difference in these figures is largely due, 
of course, to the fact that the tenants included nothing for land owned, and 
the part-owners included the value of only two-thirds of the land they used. 
Land value represented 82 per cent of the total reported capital. If the land 


TABLE V 
Average Capital Value 








Owner Part-Owner Tenant 





1-10 Mus. 221-30 Mu Over100Mu_ = Average Average Average 





Land $464 $2,002 $9,821 $2,751 $1,232 —_ 

House 111 216 1,200 345 191 $109 
Implements 9 40 119 46 31 15 
Animals 8 42 238 61 37 21 
Trees 21 101 404 102 37 

Seeds 1 8 38 10 7 

Fodder —_ + 22 5 3 





$614 $2 ,413 $11,842 $3,320 $1,538 
Average Value Land Owned $77.50 $73.95 





is omitted, the average capital amounts were owners $569, part-owners 
$306, tenants $152. 

The larger size of the farms of the owners and part-owners was partly 
responsible for the difference in these figures as our study showed that the 
amount of capital, other than land, was generally related to the size of the 
farms though the owners’ figures were usually larger than the part-owners’, 
and the part-owners’ larger than the tenants’. The averages per mu for the 
three ownership groups were owners $16.00, part-owners $12.20, and ten- 
ants $10.65. In all three groups, the highest amount per mu was in the 1-10 
mu group, largely because of a high per mu value of the houses. If both, 
house and land are omitted, the capital per mu was $2.95 for the tenants, 
$4.55 for the part-owners and $6.35 for the owners. 

Along with the averages for the three ownership groups, the detailed 
figures of the 1-10, the 21-30 and the over 100 mu owner groups are given 
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in Table V to illustrate the variations in the land value and other capital 
items of the different sized farms. 

The total value of land, buildings and equipment ranged for the in- 
dividual owners from less than $500 to over $10,000. It did not go above 
$6,500 for any of the part-owners and was less than $500 for all of the 
tenant families. Sixteen owner families reported capital of more than $10,000. 
This was one more than the number of families with over 100 mu of land. 
Almost one-half, 48 per cent, of the owners reported capital of over 


TABLE VI 
Capital per Farm 








Per Cent 





Owners Part-Owners Tenants 


: 





$ 500 and Under 
501-$ 1,000 
1,001- 1,500 
1,501— 2,000 
2,001— 2,500 
2,501- 3,000 
3,001— 4,000 
4,001— 5,000 
5,001- 7,500 
7,500— 10,000 
Over 10,000 


13.3 100 
31.1 
17.1 
13.3 
10.4 


_—_ — 
Or OOK NINE NPD 
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~—_ — = 
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100.0 100.0 100 
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$2,500, but only 15 per cent of the part-owners had more than that 
amount. In both the owner and part-owner groups, the largest number of 
families had from $501—$1,000 of capital. Fifty-eight per cent of the entire 
group of 400 families had not more than $2,000 of capital. The fact that 
none of the tenant families reported more than $500 of capital is indicative 
of their financial status and of many of their problems and relationships. 
(Table VI.) 

The total land value of $889,010, shown in Table VII, includes the value 
of the rented land as well as that of the land owned. While the average 
value for the 12,377 mu was $71.80 per mu, the land owned by the operators 
averaged $76.60 and the rented land $35.30 per mu. The value of the rented 
land would seem to have been underestimated for the gross return per mu in 


the 1-10 and 11-20 mu groups was larger for the tenants than for either the 
owners or the part-owners. 
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The reports do not give any totals for irrigated and unirrigated land, 
but judging from the value figures, probably at least two-thirds of the area 
had water available. The Chai Ch‘eng families had an average of more than 
one well per family. 

The average value of the farm houses was $280, but the amounts for the 
different ownership groups and the different sized farms varied from $75.80 
for the tenants with 1-10 mu to $1,200 for the owners with over 100 mu. 


TABLE VII 
Land Value 








Per Cent Total Value Per Cent Per Mu 





Under $40 Per Mu 10.5 $ 35,190 ‘ $27.20 
$40-$79 40.2 300 ,650 : 60.50 
$80 and Over 49 .3 553,170 . 90.50 





100.0 $889 ,010 $71.80 





TABLE VIII 


Average Value of Farm Houses and Implements 








Size of Farm Houses Implements Animals 


Mu 








Per Farm Per Mu Per Farm Per Mu Per Farm Per Mu 





1- 10 $ 100 $14.50 $ 9.00 $§ 
11— 20 110 7.23 19.00 
21- 30 205 
31-— 40 255 
41-— 50 345 
51-100 620 
Over 100 1,200 
Average 280 


1.30 $ 6.10 §$ .88 

1.25 27.22 -80 
.00 35.75 1.40 39.50 55 
35 52.95 1.55 48.01. -40 
.80 65 .85 1.50 69.15 55 
-70 74.85 1.15 111.42 .75 
75 119.20 95 238.45 95 
05 39.15 .25 50.40 -65 


Owners 
Part-Owners 
Tenants 


75 .28 71 
55 .24 45 
-65 -02 -49 


sn Oo oo oN Ns @ 





How the average house value increased with the size of the farm is shown in 
Table VIII. The figures given there are for all the families regardless of 
ownership classification. 

While the value of the house increased with the size of the farm, it did not 
correlate closely with the amount of land farmed. The average was $9.05 
per mu, but for the different sized farm groups, the amount varied from 
$7.25 per mu for the 11-20 mu group to just twice that amount, $14.50, for 
the 1-10 mu group. The latter figure was unusually high because $100, 
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the average house value for that group, was probably close to the minimum 
needed to provide a room for the family and a place for farm tools and prod- 
uce. For the groups with the larger farms, the value of the house usually 
increased more rapidly than the size of the farm. It was $9.75 per mu in the 
over 100 mu group. The house value did not, however, represent an increas- 
ing proportion of the farm capital. It averaged 10.4 per cent for the owners, 
12.4 for the part-owners and 72.1 for the tenants. 

The field reports did not include figures on the size of the houses, but 
in the study of another group of Tinghsien families, the average house had 
6.7 chien and was valued at $360. In that study, the general value for the 
houses was $90 a chien for a brick house with a porch and $60 a chien with- 
out a porch. The mud and lime buildings were valued at $70 with and $40 
without a porch. Rooms and chien are generally equal, but it is possible for 
a room to be two or even more chien in size. The residence area of the 62 
villages in the First Experimental District averaged 1.13 mu per family, a 
plot about 80 by 100 feet. The reports did not state how many of the 400 
families owned their homes, but other studies showed that home ownership 
in Tinghsien was almost universal. 

The farm implements were valued at $39.15 per farm. For the three 
ownership groups, the averages ranged from $31.35 for the part-owners to 
$45.60 for the owners. As the size of the farm increased the average value 
of the implements increased from $9.00 for the 1-10 mu group to $35.77 for 
the 21-30 mu group and to $119.20 for the families with more than 100 mu. 
This was a wide range, but the figures per mu showed that the amount of 
equipment owned was closely related to the size of the farm. For the differ- 
ent sized farm groups, the amounts varied from $0.95 to $1.55 per mu. The 
average was $1.25 per mu. The amount per mu was smallest for the tenants, 
and largest for the owners. Table VIII. 

The cost of different types of farm implements varied from 10 cents for a 
, sheng measure to $100 for a Persian water sheel. Brooms, made from locally 
grown broom plants cost from 10 to 30 cents. Wooden forks, made by steam- 
ing a tree crotch with three limbs and then tying it to a ladder to shape it, 
cost from 70 to 80 cents, a flail from $4.00 to $5.00. Peanut sifters were 
listed as costing $8.00 to $9.00, but not many of the farmers owned them as 
they could be rented for 40 cents per day. Table IX. 

The farm animals reported included 36} horses, 76 cows, 1093 mules 
and 135% donkeys. These were all used as draft animals. The fractional fig- 
ures for donkeys, mules and horses are correct, for 56 families reported that 
they owned one-half or one-third of an animal. Three hundred and thirty- 
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four farms, 83.5 per cent, had at least a fraction of a draft animal. Ninety- 
five per cent of the families in the 21-30 mu group and all of the families 
with more than 30 mu owned at least part of a draft animal. Thirty per cent 
of the families with 20 mu or less and 63 per cent of the families with 1-10 
mu had none. We wonder how 21 families in the 1-10 mu group managed 
to support a family and even a part of a donkey on a farm of less than 13 
acres. More than one animal was reported by 9.4 per cent of the owners and 


TABLE IX 
Farm Equipment Prices—1931 




































Basket-Fertilizer $ .20- .40 Mill, Grain-Flat Stones 13.00— 14.00 
Broom 10- .30 Stone Roller 15.00— 20.00 
Bellows 2.00— 5.00 Peanut Sifter 8.00- 9.00 
Carts 80 .00—90 .00 Rent Per Day .40 
Cotton Batting Machine 40 .00-50 .00 Persian Wheel 80 .00-100.00 
Cotton Gin 30.00 Plow 3.50—- 5.00 
Drill-Stone .70 Rake-Bamboo .60- .70 
Flail 4.00- 5.00 Shovel-Fertilizer .50- 1.00 
Fork-Digging .30 Wooden -30 
Wooden .70- .80 Sickle .10 and .40—.50 
Harrow 3.00 Wheelbarrow-Small 6.00- 7.00 
Hoe 1.50 Large 14.00— 15.00 
Loom-Metal Frame 30.00 Whip 50 
Wooden Frame 7.00— 8.00 Windlass-Irrigation with 
Measure, Grain-Sheng 10 Ropes and Baskets 4.00- 5.00 
Tou .60- .70 Winnowing Machine 15.00 





4.5 per cent of the part-owners. We do not have the details of how the 
families who owned shares in a draft animal divided its work, the cost of its 
upkeep, its care, but we can imagine some of the difficulties and arguments 
that could arise. 

Eighty-one per cent of the families had pigs and 84 per cent had chickens. 
Generally, from 90 to 100 per cent of the families with more than 20 mu 
had pigs. The proportion was 71 per cent for the families with 11-20 mu 
and 45 per cent for the families with 1-10 mu. Of the tenant families with 
1-10 mu, only 18 per cent kept a pig. The families with pigs had an average 
of 1.6 animals per family. The owners with more than 50 mu and the part- 
owners with from 31 to 50 mu averaged more than two pigs per family, but 
the part-owners in the 51-100 mu group had only 1.5 pigs per family. 

Ninety-two per cent of the families with more than 20 mu kept some 
chickens. In the 1-10 mu group, 58 per cent had some fowl. The average 
number was 4.6 for the families keeping chickens. In the different sized farm 
groups, the average ranged from 1.9 for the 1-10 mu owners to 6.9 for the 
over 100 mu owners. One tenant family with 36 mu had 13 birds. 
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Only 13 families, three per cent, had ducks and smaller numbers of families 
kept geese, sheep and rabbits. (Table X.) 

The average value of the farm animals was $50.40 per farm. For the 
owners, the averages increased it from $8.15 for the 1-10 mu group to $42.20 
for the 21-30 mu group and $238.45 for the over mu 100 group. For the 
part-owners, the averages varied from $6.60 to $91.60. The value per mu for 
the owner groups ranged from $1.20 to $1.95, with the average $1.71 per 


TABLE X 


Farm Animals 













Farms Animals 









Cows 86 21.5 76 

Horses 37 9.3 36} 

Mules 92 23.0 1094 ) 
Donkeys 148 37.0 135% | 
Draft Animals 334* 83.5 — | 
Pigs 323 80.8 536 
Chickens 335 83.8 1,474 

Ducks 13 3.3 25 

Geese 3 0.8 5 

Sheep 8 2.0 26 

Rabbits 6 3 49 





























* Families with Fractional Draft Animals—56. 
Families with More Than One Draft Animal—29. 





mu. For the part-owners and tenants, the averages were somewhat smaller. 
Table VIII. 

Trees on the farms and around the houses were estimated to be worth 
$30,125. Five-sixths of this amount was reported by the owners. Only $100 
was reported by all the tenants. For the owners, the average was $102.35 
per farm. It was $20.60 for the 1-10 mu owner group and $144.85 for the 
51-100 mu group. There was a big increase in the over 100 mu group where 
the average was $404.15. All of the owner groups had an average of over $100 
except the two with 20 or less mu. For the part-owners, the averages were 
less than $75 for all groups and only $8.40 for the 1-10 mu group. For the 
tenants, the averages were all less than $6.25, except for the 31-40 mu group. 
The one family in that group reported that it had $20 worth of trees. All the 
tenants’ trees, of course, were around their houses in the villages. 

Seed that was on hand and reported as farm capital averaged $8.75 per 
farm but was very largely an owner and part-owner item, $10.15 for the 
owners, $7.30 for the part-owners but only $1.80 for the tenants. The amount 
for fodder was just half that for seed with none reported by the tenants. 
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Fertilizer was such a small item that only a total of $15.40 was reported on 
hand by the 400 families. 
FARM INCOME 

Eighteen different crops were grown on these Tinghsien farms. The total 
estimated value of the annual crop yield was $139,235, or an average of 
$348.00 per farm. The average per mu was $11.25. 

The average crop yield per mu shows a very consistent agreement for the 
different ownership groups and for the different sized farm groups. For the 
400 families, the average was $11.25 per mu. For the three ownership groups, 
the difference in the averages was only 25 cents. The amounts were tenants 
$11.10, owners $11.20, part-owners $11.35. There was a slightly wider 
range in the different sized farm groups. There, except for the tenant groups 
with only one family, the variation was from $10.60 to $12.35. For the own- 
ers, the range was from $10.70 in the over 100 mu group to $12.35 in the 
21-30 mu group. The average did not show any tendency to increase as the 
size of the farm increased. For the owners, the 1-10 mu and the 41-50 mu 
averages were the same and they were only five cents more than the over 100 
mu average. 

Millet, ku-tze, was the most generally grown crop. It was raised on all but 
two of the 400 farms and was grown on 30.3 per cent of the crop mu and 
36.8 per cent of the crop area. Glutinous and panicled millet were grown on 
a total of 3.9 per cent of the crop mu. The millets, therefore, were raised on 
just over one-third of the crop mu and 41.5 per cent of the crop area. The 
figures for both crop mu and crop area are given because of the 21 per cent 
double cropping. 

Wheat and cotton were the next largest crops. Wheat was grown on 90 
per cent of the farms and 9.9 per cent of the crop mu, cotton on 74 per cent 
of the farms and 9.1 per cent of the crop mu. Together they took 23.1 per 
cent of the crop area. The three crops, millet, wheat and cotton, together 
accounted for 53.2 per cent of the crop mu and 64.6 per cent of the crop area. 

Kaoliang, black beans and yams are the only other crops that had over five 
per cent of the crop mu. Yams were grown on 95 per cent of the farms, 
black beans on 57 per cent. Rice was not grown by any of these families for 
only in another part of the hsien do springs provide the water necessary to 
grow rice. 

Sixty-two per cent of the crop mu and 75.2 per cent of the crop area were 
used for different kinds of grain. 

Different varieties of beans, black, green, yellow and white were grown 
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on 11.8 per cent of the crop mu. Root plants, yams, peanuts and turnips had 
10.5 per cent. Miscellaneous vegetables were grown on 2.3 per cent and 
sesame on 4.3 per cent. 

The millets produced the largest value, almost $35,000. Yams were next 
with some $16,500. The cotton crop totaled some $15,000. Wheat was the 
only other crop valued at more than $10,000, but by-products, such as kao- 
liang leaves and stalks, bean vines, animal products, et cetera were reported 
as amounting to $20,820. 

Yams, vegetables, peanuts and cotton gave the largest return per mu, 
$16.20 for yams, $10.95 for cotton. Green and white beans gave the lowest 
return, only $2.95 per mu. This, undoubtedly, was due to the fact that the 
beans generally were grown with another crop, kaoliang, panicled or gluti- 
nous millet. Those grains show a return of from $4.15 to $4.70 per mu, while 
the return from millet was $7.05 per mu and from wheat $9.10 per mu. 

The farmers reported that they used 76 per cent and sold 24 per cent of 
the crops they produced. The chief money crops, judging by the proportion 
sold, were peanuts with 93 per cent, sesame with 92 per cent, cotton with 86 
per cent and wheat with 42 per cent. Green and yellow beans and buckwheat 
were the only other crops of which more than eight per cent was sold. The 
bean figures were 15 and 18 per cent. The products sold represented a value 
of $33,330, or an average of $83.30 per farm. 

Cotton brought in the most money, $12,850; peanuts were next with 
$6,685, and sesame third with $4,590. Wheat with $4,435 and millet with 
$1,915 were the only other crops of which over $1,000 worth was sold. These 
five crops brought in some 91.5 per cent of the amount received. Complete 
figures are given for each crop in Table XI. 

The proportion of the farm products sold increased as the size of the farm 
increased. For the owners, it went from 12.5 per cent for the 1-10 mu 
families to 31.3 per cent for the over 100 mu group. For the part-owners, the 
figures were very similar except that the 1-10 mu group sold only 7.8 per 
cent. The 1-10 mu tenant group reported selling 21.1 per cent of their crops, 
but the 11-20 mu group only 12.4 per cent. (Table XII.) 

Besides the crops used and sold, the families reported the sale of animals 
and animal by-products amounting to an average of $10.50 per farm. The 
amount was $2.50 for the 1-10 mu owners and $19.20 for the over 100 mu 
group. The owner and part-owner averages were practically the same, $10.90 
and $11.00. The tenants reported only $3.00 per family or less than one-third 
the average for the other groups. 
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Miscellaneous farm income added an average of $5.50 per family. There 
was also a reported increase in the farm capital of $16.95 per family during 
the year. This came from the saving of farm products, such as seeds and fer- 
tilizer, the unsold increase in the number of farm animals, et cetera. When 


TABLE XI 
Farm Products 
Area, Amount Produced, Value per Mu, Proportion Sold 








Per Cent Amount Average Value Per Cent 


Cup Ma ' Coe hom Produced Per Mu Sold 








Millet 3 
Millet Glutinous 
Millet Panicled 
Wheat 

Kaoliang 

Corn 
Buckwheat 
Barley 

Black Beans 
Green Beans 
Yellow Beans 
White Beans 
Yams 

Turnips 
Vegetables 
Peanuts 

Cotton 

Sesame 
By-Products 


3 $32,240 $ 7.05 
1,485 4.45 
1,055 15 

10,630 .10 
5 ,600 .70 
4,530 .65 
3,225 .75 
1,475 .00 
6,080 .25 
1,325 95 
1,270 35 

200 95 
16,475 16.20 
510 _ 
$215 14.80 
7,200 13.05 

14,905 10.95 
4,995 7.70 

20,820 ~~ 
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Total and Average 100.0 $139,235 $11.25 


Amount Sold—$33 , 330 Average Per Farm—$83 . 30 
Grains Sold—12.2 Per Cent 


Animals and Animal Products Sold (Average)—$10. 50 





1 Total Crop Mu—121% of Crop Area. 


these are added to the crop income shown in Table XI, the reported gross in- 
come of the farms totaled $149,282. The average gross income was $373.20 
per farm. For the owners, it was $427.55, with the amount increasing from 
$83.50 per family in the 1-10 mu group to $1,392.80 for the over 100 mu 
group. The part-owners’ average was $305.90 and the tenants’ $174.65. 
Again the differences in the averages were almost entirely due to the differ- 
ences in the size of the average farms. The gross return per mu varied from 
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$12.00 for the owners to $12.25 for the tenants. In the different sized farm 
groups, the averages ranged from $11.25 per mu for the 41-50 mu group to 
$13.10 for the 31-40 mu group. There appeared to be some tendency for the 
amount per mu to decrease when the size of the farm increased beyond 40 
mu, but it was not regular nor was the amount large. 

The very small differences in the per mu averages for the three ownership 
groups and the relatively close agreement of the averages for the different 


TABLE XII 
Size of Farm and Proportion of Crops Sold 








Per Cent 


Size of Farm 
Mu 





Owners’ Part-Owners Tenants Total 





1-— 10 12.5 ‘ 21.1 13.5 
11- 20 14.2 ; 12.4 16.9 
21- 30 21.6 ; 17.8 21.0 
31-— 40 21.6 : 56.0 23.2 
41-— 50 23.5 A —_ 25.8 
51-100 27.1 ‘ 27.0 26.9 
Over 100 31.3 _ 31.3 
Average 24.4 22.9 22.2 23.9 
Aver. Per Mu $12.00 $12.10 $12.25 





sized farm groups seem to indicate that, on the average, the reports on the 
400 farms have been reasonably complete and accurate and give us greater 
confidence in the accuracy of our figures. 


FARM EXPENSES 


The cost of farm operation including the estimated value of the family 
and animal labor used on the farm, as well as the amounts spent for hired 
labor, rent, fertilizer, fodder, seed, taxes, implements and house repair totaled 
$63,359.20, an average of $158.40 per farm and $5.15 per mu. This was 42.4 
per cent of the reported farm income. Table XIII. 

The owner group reported the largest average expense, $166.10 per farm 
and the tenants the lowest, $108.85. However, it was just the reverse for the 
expense per mu. That was $4.70 for the owners, $6.05 for the part-owners 
and $7.65 for the tenants. The differences were largely the result of the rent 
paid by the tenants and part-owners. If we equalize the amounts by adding 
the rent value of the land owned by the owners and part-owners and the 
hsien taxes on the rented land, the average cost of operation would be $8.45 
per mu for the owners, $8.55 for the part-owners and $7.75 for the tenants, 
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If, on the other hand, we deduct rent and taxes from the different groups, the 
owner and part-owner costs were $4.60 and $4.70 per mu and the tenants, 
$3.90 per mu. 

For the different sized farm groups, the per mu operating cost varied from 
$4.00 to $5.45 for the owners, from $4.95 to $6.50 for the part-owners and 


TABLE XIll 
Farm Expenses 








Per Me Average 21-30 Mu 


Per Family Group 





Owner Part-Owner Tenant 





Hired Labor $1.04 $0.23 $0.10 .50 .75 
Fertilizer 31 .22 .18 .80 .75 
Fodder .05 .07 .19 a .90 
Seed s .10 .12 .20 .25 .20 
Implement Repair .04 .03 .02 15 .80 
House Repair .14 .03 .OS .25 45 
Hsien Taxes—Owner .10 _ ~- 55 .65 
Part-Owner .07 _- .70 .65 
Rent—Part-Owner 1.25 _ 55 15 
Tenant — 3.75 .60 .50 

Est. Value Family Labor 2. 2.60 2.3 .60 .10 
Animal Labor p 1.05 .50 15 





Total $4.70 -40 45 


Labor Per Mu—Man .65 
Animal .35 
Land Rent Average Per Mu .65 





from $6.25 to $9.90 for the tenants. The lowest amount was usually in the 
1-10 mu groups, the largest in the 11-20 or the 21-30 mu groups. 

The value of the family and animal labor has been estimated and included 
as a farm expense. If these non-cash items are omitted, the money spent for 
the farm operation averaged only $59.00 per farm per year, or $1.90 per 
mu. Again, because of the rent item, the tenants had the largest average cash 
cost, $63.90. The part-owners’ average was the smallest, $51.00. The owners 
spent $12.00 per farm more than the part-owners principally because of the 
10 mu difference in the average size of the farms. The average cash outlay 
per mu for the three ownership groups was $1.75 for the owners, $2.00 for 
the part-owners and $4.50 for the tenants. The 1-10 mu owners operated 
with an average cash expenditure of only $8.15 per farm per year. 

If rent and taxes are omitted, as well as the non-cash items of farm expense, 
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the money spent for farm maintenance and operation was only 72 cents per 
mu for the tenants, 70 cents for the part-owners and $1.65 for the owners. 

The relationship between the size of the farm and the amount spent by the 
owners for the various farm expenses is shown in Figure II. It will be noted 
that family labor is the only item that does not show a consistent increase 
with the increase in the size of the farm. The wealthier families hired more 
of the necessary labor. The amounts spent per mu for the different expense 
items by the three ownership groups are given in Table XIII. For the average 
family only rent and labor, family, animal and hired, amounted to more than 
$10 per year. For the three ownership groups only three items, again the 
amounts for labor and rent, were more than $1.00 per mu per year. 

We have not attempted to show in tabular form the amounts spent for each 
of the expense items by the different sized farm groups. 

With no rent charge to meet, the owners can pay more for hired labor than 
the part-owners or the tenants. They paid $36.80 while the tenants paid an 
average of only $1.45 and the part-owners $5.75. The amounts per mu were 
tenants 10 cents, part-owners 23 cents, owners $1.04. 

Sixty-four full-time laborers were employed by 44 families. All but two of 
these families were in the owner group. There were none in the tenant group. 
Only three owner-families in the over 100 mu group did not employ a full- 
time worker. The other families in that group averaged just over two workers 
per family. Fifty-four per cent of the 51-100 mu owners, 33 per cent of 
the 41-50 and four per cent of the 31-40 mu owners reported year-round 
laborers. The two part-owner families with full-time workers were in the 
41-50 mu and the 51-100 mu groups. No family with less than 30 mu em- 
ployed year-round labor. 

Day labor was used sometime during the year by 152 families, 38 per cent. 
Forty-eight per cent of the owners, 21 per cent of the part-owners and 24 per 
cent of the tenants used some day labor. For the owners, the figures increased 
from 14 per cent for the 1-10 mu group to 68 per cent for the 31-40 mu group 
and 93 per cent for the over 100 mu group. The spring and fall harvests were 
naturally the times when most of the day labor was used. 

The average number of days’ work per owner-family using day labor was 
61. The figure varied from 19 for the 1-10 mu group to 43 for the 21-30 
group and 101 for the over 100 mu group. 

For the part-owners, the average for those using day labor was 28 days. 
The largest average was 52 days in the 11-20 mu group. The other averages 


varied from 10 to 29 days. Ten days was the average for both the 31-40 and 
the 41-50 mu groups. 
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The five tenant families used an average of 19 days of hired labor apiece. 

Children were employed to help with the farm work by 22 families, 16 
owners and six part-owners. The children evidently were employed on a 
daily basis and usually for a relatively short period. 


One hundred seventy-two families, 43 per cent of the entire group, re- 
200 
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Ficure II. Owners’ Farm Operation Costs. 


ported that they had some hired labor during the year. For the ownership 
groups, the proportions were owners 56 per cent, part-owners 23 and tenants 
24 per cent, practically the same proportions as used day labor. For the 
owner groups, the proportion varied from 14 per cent for the 1-10 mu group 
to 72 per cent for the 31-40 mu group, 88 per cent for the 51-100 mu group 
and 100 per cent for the over 100 mu group. For the part-owners, the propor- 
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tion increased from 15 per cent for the 11-20 mu group to 64 per cent for the 
51-100 mu group. 

The average number of days of labor used by the reporting families was 
217 for the owners, 55 for the part-owners and 19 for the tenants. For the 
1-10 mu owner group, the average was 19 days. It was 645 days for the over 
100 mu group. The part-owner averages generally ranged from 28 to 70 
days except in the 41-50 mu group. There, one family reported having 310 
days of hired labor, 300 days from one full-time worker and 10 days from 
men hired by the day. At least some men classed as ‘‘full-time”’ workers did 
not work during the winter season. 

The average expenditure for labor in the 1-10 mu groups was $2.20 per 
farm for the owners, 60 cents for the part-owners and 55 cents for the tenants. 
For the 21-30 mu group, the average was $11.75. In the 51-100 mu group, 
the average amounts were tenants $6.00, part-owners $17.55, owners $82.60. 
For the over 100 mu owners, the average was $191.85. The larger farms re- 
quired increasing amounts of labor beyond that available in the farm families. 
The field reports did not give the rates on which these amounts were calcu- 
lated, but wages for a year-round laborer in 1931 were given as $45.00 plus 
room and board. First-class day laborers averaged 35 cents a day plus board, 
but the amount varied widely with the season. The rate, naturally, was high- 
est at harvest time. The expenditure for labor and the reported number of 
days worked gives an average wage for all the laborers, year-round, day and 
child, of 30 cents a day. 

The estimated value of the family labor used on the farm averaged $57.60 
for the 400 families. The amount was $29.90 for the tenant group, $65.15 for 
the part-owners and $56.30 for the owners. This was one instance where the 
part-owner figures were regularly larger than those for the owners. For the 
different sized farms, the averages ranged from $9.15 for the 1-10 mu tenant 
group to $129.45 for the 51-100 mu part-owner group. For the over 100 mu 
owners, it was $89.80. 

If the value of the family labor and the cost of the hired labor are added 
together, the average amount of man labor used was $2.65 per mu. It was 
$2.20 for the tenants, $3.10 for the part-owners and $2.65 for the owners. For 
both the 1-10 mu and over 100 mu owner groups, the amount was $2.30 per 
mu. The highest owner amount was $3.00, the average for the 21-30 mu 
and the 31-40 mu groups. 

The reported value of the animal labor averaged $41.50 per farm. For the 
tenants, the amount was $15.05. For the part-owners, it was $36.15, more 
than double the tenant average, while for the owners the average was $46.75, 
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just over three times the tenant figure. The per mu averages were much 
closer. They were tenants $1.05, part-owners $1.45, owners $1.30. 

Land rent averaged $53.60 per farm for the tenants and $31.55 for the 
part-owners. The average per mu was $3.65. For the different sized tenant 
farms, the average rent per mu varied from $3.20 for the 1-10 mu group to 
$4.90 for the 31-40 mu group. It must be remembered that there was only 
one family in the latter group. The other single family tenant groups reported 
rents of $3.50 and $4.50 per mu. The village land, owned by Chai Ch‘eng, 
was rented at $3.00 per mu. The records seem to show that the rented land 
was all let on a cash rather than a share basis. 

Fertilizer cost the owners $11.15, the part-owners $5.60 and the tenants 
$2.50 per year. The owners spent almost twice as much per mu as the 
tenants, but even for the owners, the average was only 31 cents per mu. The 
largest farms generally paid the most per mu, but the amount did not increase 
regularly as the size of the farm increased. The value of the fertilizer pro- 
duced on the farm or collected by the boys was not included in these figures. 

The cost of seed was the largest for the owners, $3.40, and the least for the 
tenants, $2.75. However, the tenants’ cost per mu, 20 cents, was just twice 
that of the owners. The tenants apparently spent on seed the amount they 
saved on fertilizer when compared with the owners. 

Fodder was a very small item as most of the food for the animals came 
direct from the farm. The average expenditure for both the owners and part- 
owners was $1.70. The tenant average was $2.65 due to the expenditure of 
$16 and $20 by two families. From the per mu figures, it is evident that, be- 
cause of the small size of most of their farms, the tenants had to buy more 
fodder for their animals. 

The regular rate for the hsien taxes was 10 cents per mu, but extras and 
surtaxes had raised it to 10.5 cents. The average reported by the owners, 
however, was 10.1 cents. It was 10.25 cents for the part-owners. It would 
seem that some of the owners had been able to reduce the number of mu 
assessed to them below their actual holdings. The tax rate is a uniform 
amount per mu, taking no account of any difference in value of the land. We 
understand that in some instances the officials have equalized the burden 
somewhat by reducing the assessed area of the poorer land. We also were 
told that the influence of the owner as well as the value of the land was some- 
times a factor in fixing the tax area of a piece of property. 

The reported farm expenses do not include any amounts for village assess- 
ments. Other studies have shown levies of 10 and 15 cents per mu in villages 
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in Hopei Province the year our farm study was made.* Chai Ch‘eng secured 
most of the money for its school expenses from the rent of 590 mu of village 
land at $3.00 per mu. Money to pay four crop watchers was raised by the 
sale of grain contributed by the farmers. Families with more than 100 mu 
of land paid seven gills (ke) of grain (millet) per mu, those with more than 
50 mu, five gills per mu and those with more than 20 mu paid three gills per 
mu. From the report, it would seem that those with 20 mu or less made no 
contribution to the crop watchers. 

Implement repair cost the owners $1.50 per farm, the part-owners 67 
cents, the tenants only 23 cents. House repair was another small item. The 
owners spent an average of $4.80, the part-owners 85 cents and the tenants 
only 70 cents. For the 1-10 mu owners, the amount was $2.15 per farm. It 
was only $1.30 for the 41-50 mu group, but $15.15 for the over 100 mu 
group. 

The total farm expense varied from $26.70 for the 1-10 mu owners to 
$528.50 for the over 100 mu owners. The average was $158.40 per farm. The 
cost per mu was $4.70 for the owners, $6.05 for the part-owners and $7.65 
for the tenants. The per cent of the gross yield was owners 39, part-owners 
50, tenants 62. 

The net return per mu, if the value of the family and animal labor is 
counted as one of the operating costs, was owners $7.35, part-owners $6.05, 
tenants $4.60. If the family and animal labor value is not deducted, the 
amount per mu was owners $10.25, part-owners $10.05, tenants $7.75. The 
farm products used by the operator’s family are, of course, counted as farm 
income. On the basis of our 21-30 mu families whose average farm is ap- 
proximately the average for the entire hsien, the Tinghsien families had an 
average net income from their farms of $187.00 per year, or $293.00 if the 
family and animal labor is not counted as an expense. 


FAMILY INCOME 


A report of income received from other than farm sources, labor for others, 
rent of land, interest on loans, home industry, business, made it possible to 
estimate the total family income. The average income from all sources was 
$347.30 per family. For the owners, it was $395.55; for the part-owners 
$289.60; for the tenants $147.40. (Table XIV.) The owners derived less 
than 10,per.cent of their average income from other than farm sources. The 
tenants received 23 per cent of theirs from non-farm sources. 


* Gamble, S. D., “Hsin Chuang,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 8, no. 1, 1944. 
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Labor for others was largest in the tenant groups, an average of $10.75 
per family. This was more than four times the owner average. The total 
amount reported by the 101 owners with more than 30 mu per family was 
only $25. No labor income was reported by the two tenant families with more 
than 30 mu, but the one family in the 21-30 mu group earned $45. The 11-20 
mu tenant group averaged $19.15 per family. It is interesting to note that in 


TABLE XIV 


Sources and Amounts of Family Earnings 








Owner Part-Owner Tenant 21-30 Mu Total 





Farm Net $257.15 $154.00 $ 65.70 $187.00 .30 
Labor on Own Farm 102.65 99 .90 47 .60 106.00 
(Family, Animal) 

Labor for Others 2.55 8.00 10.75 3.85 

Rent of Land 5.30 — — -- 

Interest on Loans 3.95 55 — 1.25 

Home Industry 10.95 12.45 7.80 11.95 

Business 7.15 10.90 5.25 3.95 

Other 5.85 3.80 10.30 6.05 





$395.55 $289 .60 $147 .40 $320.05 
Per Person Per Month 4.85 4.05 3.03 4.30 





the 1-10 mu group the owners had the largest average, $5.75. For the 1-10 
mu part-owners and tenants, the averages were $1.50 and $4.25 per family. 

Rent from land was reported only by the owners. The total was $1,280, 
or the rent of about 350 mu. Even some of the 1-10 mu owners reported that 
they rented part of their holdings to others. They apparently rented some 80 
mu. 

Two owners reported receiving rent for a house. For one, the amount was 
$1.00; for the other, it was $8.00 per year. 

Some families in all the owner groups reported receiving interest on loans. 
Even for the 1-10 mu group, the average was $1.75. For the 51-100 mu 
group, it was $8.55. The amount was $19.45 per family for the over 100 mu 
group. The total interest reported was $1,036.40. No tenant families re- 
ported the receipt of any interest. Interest rates were commonly two and 
three per cent per month. 

Business and home industry brought an average of just over $1.00 per 
month per family to the tenants, $1.50 a month to the owners and just under 
$2.00 a month to the part-owners. For most of the different sized farm 
groups, the average generally was between $10 and $20 a year, except for the 
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51-100 mu group where the owner average was $39.35 and the part-owner 
$78.90. The total received from business and home industry was $7,835, just 
under $20 per family per year. 

If the families are ranked according to the amount of their annual income, 
the amounts range from under $50 to over $1,000. How they were divided 
is shown in Table XV. The income included the value of the family and 


TABLE XV 
Families and Amount of Income 








Amount Owner Part-Owner Tenant Total Average Amount 





$ 50 and Under 
51- 100 
101-150 
151— 200 
201— 300 
300—- 500 
501-1 ,000 
Over 1,000 


o 
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$ 40.50 
81.25 
127.10 
175.15 
246.30 
394.65 
647 .90 
1,283.45 
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100.0 100.0 
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$ 347.30 





animal labor used on the farm, the net return from the farm, labor for others, 
returns from home industry or business, rent, interest. One wonders how the 
10 families with incomes of $50 or less a year managed to get along. Their 
average income was $40.50, or just over $3.50 per family per month. And 
that amount included the value of the farm products used by the family. Those 
families certainly would have but little money to spend for any extras. Seven 
of the 10 were farm owners. 

Over one-half, 52.4 per cent, of the tenant families had incomes of not 
more than $12.50 a month. About one-fifth of the owner and part-owner 
families were in that income range. Ninety per cent of the tenants, almost 
two-thirds of the part-owners, but less than one-half of the owner families 
received not more than $25 a month. None of the tenant families had incomes 
of more than $500 a year, but 11 per cent of the part-owners and 27 per cent 
of the owners received more than that amount. Only 17 families, 16 owners 
and one part-owner, reported incomes of more than $1,000 a year. 


INCOME PER PERSON 


The amount of money available for family use, the cash income from farm 
produce sold, labor for others, interest, home industry, business, minus the 
cash expense items of hired labor, rent, taxes, averaged $75 per family per 
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year, or about $1.00 per person per month. For the owner groups, the money 
income per person per year ranged from $8.15 for the 11-20 mu group and 
$10.85 for the 1-10 mu group to $17.55 for the 51-100 mu group and 
$19.10 for the over 100 mu group, or from 68 cents to $1.60 per person per 
month. 

The farm produce used by the owner families amounted to $1.30 per person 
per month for the 1-10 mu group, and $6.60 for the families with over 100 
mu. 

Added together, the cash and produce figures give a per capita income 
of only $2.20 per month for the 1-10 mu owner families. The amount was 
less than $5.00 per person per month until the families had more than 50 mu 
of land. Even in the wealthiest families, because of the increase in the family 
membership, the income was only $8.20 per person per month. For the aver- 
age Tinghsien family, the amount was about $4.25 per person per month. 

These figures of family cash income, produce used and total income per 
person are probably the most significant of our study of the Tinghsien farms 
for they show very clearly the basis, in 1927, of the monetary and economic 
life of that part of China. 





OUTSTANDING RECENT BOOKS ON 
THE FAR EAST 


Selected by Eighteen Specialists on the Far East 
Statement prepared by MerisetH E. CAMERON 
Milwaukee-Downer College 





N MAY, 1942, THe Far Eastern Quarter.y published an article on 
Outstanding books on the Far East published in 1941. This article indicated 
twelve books of unusual value published during that year and gave comments 
on many others which for one reason or another seemed worthy of notice. 
Since Pearl Harbor, American interest in Asia and the Pacific has greatly in- 
creased and American publications about the Far East have become much 
more numerous. However, increase in quantity has not necessarily meant in- 
crease in quality. Many of those who might normally have produced reliable 
popular works or thorough research studies have been called on to do special 
war work and have had little time or opportunity for writing, while pseudo- 
experts and eye-witnesses without real background have burst into print. 
The layman who wishes to learn about Eastern Asia, as every American 
should and must, sorely needs a touchstone with which to tell gold from dross 
in the pile of recent publications on the Far East which confronts him. The 
editors of THe Far Eastern Quarter-y have therefore felt that an attempt 
to select the outstanding books published since the beginning of 1942 is de- 
cidedly in order. 

The process followed in preparing this article was similar to that used in 
setting up its predecessor. Again the selection was limited to books published 
in the United States or Canada: books published later than early March, 1945, 
are not included since work on the article was begun in mid-March. The fol- 
lowing types of books were either omitted from consideration or represented 
by only a few examples: language texts and dictionaries; novels; children’s 
books; pamphlets; “I saw it happen” books; books on areas other than East- 
ern Asia and the adjacent Pacific islands; bibliographies and study guides; 
expensive art books. A list of 319 books was prepared and submitted to a 
group of eighteen specialists. Each of them indicated about thirty books 

* Among the specialists who took part in preparing this list are: Edwin G. Beal, Jr., T. A. Bisson, 
Hugh Borton, Meribeth E. Cameron, Paul H. Clyde, Kenneth Colegrove, George B. Cressey, 


Charles B. Fahs, L. Carrington Goodrich, Norman Dwight Harris, Arthur Hummel, Harley F. 


MacNair, Cyrus H. Peake, Harold S. Quigley, David Nelson Rowe, Amry Vandenbosch, Harold 
Vinacke. 
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which he considered outstanding and an additional unlimited number which he 
considered to be of real value. The purpose was to designate books which 
would both have real substance for experts and be readable and helpful to lay- 
men. The choices of the experts differed widely and not unnaturally: after all, 
a specialist in the history and culture of the Dutch East Indies may well feel 
better able to evaluate books on Java than studies on Sinkiang. Nevertheless, 
when the results were tabulated, twenty-one books received such general 
and strong endorsement that they may be taken as outstanding. In the body 
of this article these books are indicated by a double asterisk (**). Forty-eight 
other books were well enough supported to be regarded as a group of runners- 
up. They will be marked with a single asterisk (*). The footnotes will list 
additional works which were mentioned by a few of the experts or which 
deal with topics otherwise untreated. Some of the specialists wanted a group- 
ing for outstandingly bad books, but no such list of dishonor was provided 
for. Failure to mention a book means not necessarily that it is “bad,” but 
simply that it was not singled out by many of the experts for special notice. 
Where books have been reviewed in THe Far Eastern QuarTer_y, the 
volume number and initial page of the review are indicated. Forthcoming is- 
sues of THe Far Eastern QuarTErLy will carry reviews of many of the 
more recently published books mentioned in this article. A supplement to this 
article lists recent pamphlet materials, which may be especially useful for 
Americans, whether school children or adults, who know little about Asia and 
want to start with something readable and fairly easy. 

Three of the twenty-one outstanding works and two of the forty-eight 
runners-up deal with Asia as a whole or a considerable portion thereof. 
George B. Cressey’s **Asia’s lands and peoples (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1944, $6.00) is a thorough study of the physical and human geog- 
raphy of Asia and the Soviet Union. **The great century in northern Africa 
and in Asia (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, $4.00. Reviewed in FEQ, 
IV, 195), the sixth volume of Kenneth S. Latourette’s notable History of the 
expansion of Christianity, tells the very important story of missionary work in 
Asia in the nineteenth century. Very useful factual material is set forth in 
**An economic survey of the Pacific area, edited by Frederick V. Field (Re- 
viewed in FEQ, II, 215): Part I, Population and land utilization, by Karl J. 
Pelzer (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942, $2.00): Part II, 
Transportation and foreign trade, by Katrine R. C. Greene and Joseph Phillips 
(New York: IPR, $2.00): Part III, Industrialization in the western Pacific, by 
Kate L. Mitchell (New York: IPR, 1942, $2.50). Many of the experts wel- 
comed new editions of two well known works: *An atlas of Far Eastern pol- 
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itics (New York: John Day Co., 1942, $2.50 enlarged edition), by G. F. 
Hudson, Marthe Rjachman and George Taylor, and Harold M. Vinacke’s 
*4 history of the Far East in modern times (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1944, 4th ed.)? 

It is not in the least surprising that many of the important recently pub- 
lished books on the Far East should deal entirely or primarily with China. 
Valuable works have appeared on all aspects of Chinese history and Chinese 
problems, from the ancient past to the future and from industrialization to 
literature. Virtually all of the experts strongly endorsed **A short history of 
the Chinese people, by L. Carrington Goodrich (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 272), which distills the essence of the 
most careful research on the history of China into a form in which the lay- 
man can digest it. *T he making of modern China, by Owen and Eleanor Latti- 
more (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, 
IV, 65), which puts much more stress on recent events, is on the runners-up 
list. One specialist suggested that two of the publications about China 
which have appeared in recent years should be put on a special list as “time- 
less books,”’ and apparently nearly all of his fellow experts would support 
his judgment: These are **The history of the former Han dynasty, by Pan Ku, 
a critical translation with annotations by Homer H. Dubs (Baltimore: 
Waverley Press, Vol. I, 1938, $3.50; Vol. II, 1944, $3.50. Reviewed in 
FEQ, IV, 67) and the Library of Congress biographical dictionary of the 
Manchu dynasty,** Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing period, edited by Arthur 
W. Hummel (Washington: Government Printing Office, Vol. I, 1943, 
$2.25. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 386; Vol. II, 1944. $2.00). Five works on 
particular periods or aspects of the earlier history of China were among the 
runners-up: C. Martin Wilbur’s scholarly study of *Slavery in the former 
Han dynasty, 206 B.C—A.D. 25 (Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 
1943, $4.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 408); *Chinese Jews, a compilation of 
matters relating to the Jews of Kaifeng Fu, byW.C.White (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1942-3, 3 vols.); Franz Michael’s account of *The 
origin of Manchu rule in China, frontier and bureaucracy as interacting forces in 
the Chinese empire (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, $2.00. Reviewed 

* Other works covering the Pacific area as a whole are: Mears, Eliot G., Pacific Ocean handbook 
(Stanford University: James Ladd Delkin, publisher, 1944. Cloth $2.00: paper $1.00. Reviewed in 
FEQ, IV, 78) and The Pacific world. Its vast distances, its lands and the life upon them, and its peopies, 
edited by Fairfield Osborn (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 
61). An important but technical research study is Movius, Hallam L., Jr., Early man and pleistocene 
stratigraphy in southern and eastern Asia (Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1944, $3.75). 


* Another new history of China is Tsui Chi’s A short history of Chinese civilization (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943, $4.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 272). 
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in FEQ, II, 326); *Missionary and Mandarin: the Jesuits at the court of China, 
by Arnold H. Rowbotham (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942, 
$3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 327); and Teng Ssu-yii’s *Chang Hsi and the 
Treaty of Nanking (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. $4.00).‘ 

Several valuable translations of Chinese literary and philosophical works 
have appeared. *The wisdom of China and India, edited by Lin Yutang (New 
York: Random House, 1942, $3.95. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 298) is an an- 
thology which contains a well-chosen group of selections from Chinese 
writings, ranging from Laotzu to Lusin. In two companion volumes of trans- 
lations, *Traditional Chinese tales and *Contemporary Chinese stories (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943, $2.75 each. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 
385) Wang Chi-chen has revealed the sharp contrast between the old- 
fashioned literature of escape and the new realism in Chinese short stories. 
*Monkey, translated by Arthur Waley (New York: John Day Co., 1943, 
$2.75) gives a charming English version of many of the most entertaining 
episodes inWu Ch'eng-en’s famous novel. E. R. Hughes has provided a 
translation of two of the Confucian classics, *The great learning and the 
mean-in-action (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1943, $2.00). Modern war in 
China gives particular interest to a new issue of Sun Tzu Wu’s ancient treatise 
on *The art of war, translated by Lionel Giles and published in a series which 


also includes famous Occidental discussions of military science (Harrisburg: 
The Military Service Publishing Company, 1944, $1.00) . 

Of the many books which deal with China’s contemporary problems, 
three stood out in the minds of the experts as especially useful. **China’s 
wartime politics, by Lawrence K. Rosinger (Princeton: Princeton University 


‘ Other works on special phases of Chinese history are: Olschki, Leonard, Marco Polo’s pre- 
cursors (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, $1.50); Hart, Henry H., Venetian adventurer, being 
and account of the life and times and the book of Messer Marco Polo (Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1942, $3.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 324); Trigault, Nicholas, The China that was: 
China as discovered by the Jesuits at the close of the sixteenth century, translated from the Latin by 
Louis J. Gallagher (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1942, $2.25. Reviewed in FEQ, Il, 410), 
which is a translation of Father Trigault’s introduction to Matteo Ricci’s diary; LaF argue, Thomas, 
China’s first hundred (Pullman: Press of the State College of Washington, 1942, $2.00. Reviewed in 
FEQ, II, 406), an account of the first group of Chinese students to come to the United States. 

5 Other works of interest in the field of Chinese philosophy and literature are: Lin Mousheng, 
Men and ideas, an informal history of Chinese political thought (New York: John Day Co., 1942, 
$2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 308); Bynner, Witter, The way of life according to Laotzu (New York: 
John Day Co., 1944, $1.00); Huang Siu-chi, Lu Hsiang-shan. A twelfth century Chinese idealist phi- 
losopher (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1944, $1.50); Yang, Y. C., China’s religious 
heritage (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943, $1.50. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 178); 
Maurer, Herrymon, The old fellow (New York: John Day Co., 1943, $2.75. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 
281), a sort of biographical novel about Laotzu; Chen, Chin-hsin Yao and Chen, Shih-hsiang, The 
flower drum and other Chinese songs (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $2.50); Lim Sian-tek, Folk 
tales from China (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $2.00). 
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Press, 1944, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 200) is clear, unemotional and 
substantial. While **The China handbook, 1937-1943, compiled by the 
Chinese Ministry of Information (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, $5.00. 
Reviewed in FEQ, III, 40), follows the Kuomintang party line too faithfully 
to achieve historical objectivity, it provides a mass of statistical information 
about China in recent years. The revised edition of Edgar Snow’s **Red 
star over China (New York: Modern Library, 95¢), which contains a new 
chapter bringing the story up to 1944, was named as outstanding by the 
specialists. First on the list of runners-up, just below the bottom limit for 
inclusion in the “‘outstanding”’ list, is J. Lossing Buck’s *An agricultural 
survey of Szechwan province (New York: IPR, 1943, 75¢. Reviewed in FEQ, 
III, 180). *China among the powers, by David Nelson Rowe (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945, $2.00) analyzes China’s international position 
in terms of her military potential. *China looks forward, by Sun Fo (New 
York: John Day Co., 1944, $3.00) and *Resistance and reconstruction, by 
Chiang K‘ai-shek (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943, $3.50. Reviewed in 
FEQ, III, 173) are valuable as giving the views of two of the most con- 
spicuous figures in China to-day. Two narratives of personal observation 
and experience, both by Americans and both stressing the Chinese com- 
munist movement, are on the runners-up list and may be taken as supplement- 
ing Edgar Snow’s Red star over China. They are Agnes Smedley’s *Battle 
hymn of China (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1943, $3.50. Reviewed in FEQ, 
III, 274) and Harrison Forman’s *Report from Red China (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1945, $3.00). Some of the problems of modernization of 
Chinese industry and transportation are dealt with in *Life and labour in 
China: a decade of labour and social administration in the international settlement, 
by Eleanor Hinder (New York: IPR, 1944, $1.50) and *China’s struggle for 
railroad development, by Chang Kia-ngau (New York: John Day Co., 1943, 
$5.00). 

* Other books which discuss one aspect or another of modern China are: Lacy, Creighton, Is 
China a democracy? (New York: John Day Co., 1943, $1.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 398); Wales, 
Nym, China builds for democracy: a story of cooperative industry (New York: Modern Age Books, 
1942, $2.50; Wales, Nym, The Chinese labor movement (New York: John Day Co., 1945, $2.75); 
Tamagna, Frank, Banking and finance in China (New York: IPR, 1942, $4.00. Reviewed in FEQ, 
II, 401); Lin Yueh-hwa, The golden wing. A family chronicle. (New York: IPR, 1944, $1.75); 
Lin Yutang, The vigil of a nation (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $2.75); MacNair, H. F. (ed.), 
Voices from unoccupied China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944, $1.50. Reviewed in 
FEQ, IV, 55); Hogg, George, I see a new China (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944, $2.50); 
Chiang K'‘ai-shek, Ali we are and all we have: speeches and messages since Pearl Harbor (New York: 
John Day Co., 1943, $1.25); Chiang, Mayling Soong, We Chinese women: speeches and writings 


during the first United Nations year (New York: John Day Co., 1943, $1.25); Buck, Pearl S., 
Dragon Seed (New York: John Day Co., 1942, $2.50); Taylor, George E. and Savage, George, 
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Although American interest in the history and psychology of the Japanese 
is keen and American publications about Japan have been numerous, the 
specialists found relatively few of the recent books about Japan worthy of 
classification as outstanding or valuable. G. B. Sansom’s extraordinarily 
good **Japan, a short cultural history has appeared in a revised edition (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943, $5.00). *The wall-paintings of 
Horyaji, edited and translated byW. R. B. Acker and Benjamin Rowland 
from the original Japanese of Naité Tdichirs (Washington: American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1944, 2 vols., $6.00) is a richly detailed study of one 
of the greatest works of Japanese art. Allen B. Cole’s edition of *With Perry 
in Japan: the diary of Edward Yorke McCauley (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 78) gives interesting 
personal comments of a participant in the mission which opened Japan to 
modern international intercourse. However, most of the newer books on 
Japan concentrate not on its historical and cultural past but on its physical 
economic, social, and political characteristics to-day. The outstanding new 
geographic study of Japan is Glen Thomas Trewartha’s **Japan, a physical, 
cultural and regional geography (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1945, $5.00), with *Japan, a geographic view, by Guy-Harold Smith and 
Dorothy Good, with the collaboration of Shannon McCune (New York: 
American Geographic Society, 1943. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 282) as runner- 


up. A reissue of Harold G. Moulton’s *Japan: an economic and financial ap- 
praisal (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1944, $4.00) was checked by 
many of the specialists as valuable.’ 

Of the many attempts at social and intellectual analysis of contemporary 
Japan, only one is on the “outstanding” list. It is D. C. Holtom’s **Modern 
Japan and Shinto nationalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943, 





The phoenix and the dwarfs (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 71). 

A number of interesting biographical or autobiographical works shed light on modern China: 
Abend, Hallett, My life in China: 1926-1941 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943, $3.00. Re- 
viewed in FEQ, III, 278); Burke, James, My father in China (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1942, $3.00); Chang, H. H., Chiang K‘ai-shek. Asia’s man of destiny (New York: Doubleday Doran, 
1944, $3.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 197); Clayton, E. H., Heaven below (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1944, $2.75); Gayn, Mark J., Journey from the east: An autobiography (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 64); Sues, Ilona, Sharks fins and millet (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1944, $3.00). 

7 Other recent books on Japanese geography, industry, and agriculture are: Carus, Clayton D. 
and McNichols, Charles L., Japan: its resources and industries (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, 
$3.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 72); Grajdanzev, A. J., Statistics of Japanese agriculture (New York: 
IPR, 1942, $1.00); Mitchell, Kate L., Japan's industrial strength (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1942, 
$1.50); Blanchard, Fessenden, The textile industries of China and Japan (New York: Textile Re- 
search Institute, 1944. $1.00). A valuable sociological study is Japanese peasant songs by John F. 
Embree (Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1944, $3.00). 
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$2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 394). *Government by assassination, by Hugh 
Byas (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1942, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 303) 
and *Japan’s military masters, a study of the Japanese army, by Hillis Lory 
(New York: Viking Press, 1943, $2.50) received honorable mention. Some 
of the specialists felt that many of the recent books purporting to explain the 
Japanese give out more heat than light. Strong endorsement was given to 
** Modern Korea, by Andrew J. Grajdanzev (New York: John Day Co., 1944, 
$4.00), which examines in detail the effect of thirty-four years of Japanese 
rule upon Korea’s economic life.® 

Nearly every country in Southeast Asia has been the subject of a substan- 
tial book published in the United States since Pearl Harbor,—which is as it 
should be. The list of runners-up includes three books, each of which deals 
with Southeast Asia as a whole but from a distinct slant. They are *Govern- 
ment and nationalism in Southeast Asia, by Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Mills, 
and Virginia Thompson (New York: IPR, 1942, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, 
Il, 94); *Agriculture and land settlement in Southeast Asia, by Karl J. Pelzer 
(New York: IPR, 1943); *Peoples of Southeast Asia, by Bruno Lasker (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1944, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 398).° John L. 
Christian’s very competent study of **Modern Burma, a survey of political 
and economic development (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942, 
$3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 90) is ranked on the list of outstanding books. 


The British colonial system in Hongkong, Malaya and Straits Settlements is 
analyzed in *British rule in Eastern Asia, by Lennox A. Mills (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1942, $5.00. Reviewed in FEQ, Il, 108). 
Charles Robequain’s book on *The economic development of French Indo-China 


® Other studies of Japan to-day which received approval from some of the specialists are: Eck- 
stein, Gustav, In peace Japan breeds war (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943, $2.50); Lamott, Willis, 
Nippon, the crime and punishment of Japan (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $2.50); Steiner, Jesse F. 
Behind the Japanese mask (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 393): 
Timperley, H. J., Japan: a world problem (New York: John Day Co., 1942, $1.75. Reviewed in 
FEQ,H, 389); Tolischus, Orto, Tokyo record (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943, $3.00); 
Fleisher, Wilfred, Our enemy Japan (New York: Doubleday, 1942, $2.00); Mears, Helen, Year 
of the Wild Boar [1935] (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1942, $2.75). 

Other books dealing with parts of the Japanese empire are: Harrington, F. H., God, Mammon 
and the Japanese. Dr. Horace N. Allen and Korean-American relations, 1884-1905 (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1944, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 393); Price, Willard, Japan's 
islands of mystery (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $3.00); Grajdanzev, A. J., Formosa today (New 
York: IPR, 1942, $1.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 110). 

* Other useful works on Southeast Asia are: Mills, Lennox (ed.), Southeastern Asia and the 
Philippines (Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 226, March, 
1943, Philadelphia: AAPSS, 1943. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 290); Callis, Helmut G., Foreign capital 
in Southeast Asia (New York: IPR, 1942, $1.25. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 101); Furnivall, J. S., 
Educational progress in Southeast Asia (New York: IPR, 1943, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 182). 
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(New York: Oxford University Press, 1945, $4.00) was endorsed by a 
number of the specialists, as was Margaret Landon’s attractive account of the 
experiences of an English governess at the Siamese court, *Anna and the King 
of Siam (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $3.75).° Amry Vandenbosch’s 
**T he Dutch East Indies: its government, problems, and politics, now in its third 
edition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942, $4.00) still leads 
the field.“ By far the best study of the Philippine Islands is Joseph Ralston 
Hayden's, **The Philippines: a study in national development (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942, $9.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 88).” 

No book on the Pacific islands® or on Australia or New Zealand!‘ was 
rated as either “‘outstanding”’ or ‘“‘valuable’’ by the experts, though a number 
of very useful studies have been published in those fields. Central and North- 
eastern Asia are represented by only one book, *The Gobi Desert, an account 
of many journeyings in central Asia by Mildred Cable with Francesca 


1 Other books on the lands south of China are: De Terra, Hellmut and Movius, Hallam L., Jr., 
Research on early man in Burma (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1943, $3.00 
Reviewed in FEQ, III, 184); Collis, Maurice, The land of the great image (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 289), an erudite and beautifully written excursion 
into the history of Burma in the early 17th century; Brodrick, A. H., Little China: the Annamese 
Lands (New York: Oxford University Press, 1942, $5.00); Thompson, Virginia, Post-mortem on 
Malaya (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 417); Power, Thomas F., 
Jules Ferry and the renaissance of French imperialism (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944, $2.75). 

4 Other books on the Dutch East Indies are: Boeke, J. H., The structure of Netherlands Indian 
economy (New York: IPR, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 91); Brock, Jan O. M., Economic 
development of the Netherlands Indies (New York: IPR, 1942, $2.00) Reviewed in FEQ, II, 101); 
Viekke, Bernard H. M., Nusantara: a history of the East Indian archipelago (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943, $5.00); van Mook, Hubertus J., The Netherlands Indies and Japan: battle on 
paper, 1940-1941 (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944, $2.00); Kennedy, Raymond, The 
ageless Indies (New York: John Day Co., 1942, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 87); Du Bois, Cora, 
The people of Alor. A social-psychological study of an East Indian island (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944, $7.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 193). 

2 Other books on the Philippines are: Romulo, Carlos P., ] saw the fall of the Philippines (New 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1942, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 419); Romulo, Carlos P., Mother 
America (New York: Doubleday Doran, 1943, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 190); Porter, Cather- 
ine, Crisis in the Philippines (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1942, $1.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 107). 

13 Recent books on the Pacific islands include: Andrews, James M. et al., Studies in the anthropology 
of Oceania and Asia (Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1944, $4.50); Bradley, Harold W., The Ameri- 
can frontier in Hawaii. The pioneers, 1789-1843 (Stanford University Press, 1942, $4.50. Reviewed 
in FEQ, II, 421); Coulter, JohnW., Fiji. Little India of the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 420); Reed, Stephen Winsor, The making of modern 
New Guinea (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1943, $4.00); Thompson, Laura, 
Guam and its people (New York: IPR, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 322). 

14 Recent books on Australia and New Zealand include: Australia and the Pacific, by members of 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, 
$2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 70); Grattan, C. Hartley, Introducing Australia (New York: John 
Day Co., 1942, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, I, 414); Nash, Walter, New Zealand. A working democ- 
racy (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943, $3.50. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 396); Wood, Frede- 
rick L. W., Understanding New Zealand (New York: Coward-McCann, 1944, $3.75). 
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French (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, $3.50) and no work concerned 
primarily with Russian territories in the Far East received any substantial 
endorsement from the experts." 

Very few books about the war in Asia appear on the selected list. This is 
at least in part because many war books were excluded from consideration as 
being essentially ephemeral in nature. One solid study of the Sino-Japanese 
war was nominated by most of the experts—Harold Quigley’s **Far Eastern 
War, 1937-1941 (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed 
in FEQ, II, 213). Two widely read accounts of world travel which contain 
observations on the atmosphere of Asia in wartime appear on the list of 
runners-up. They are Wendell Willkie’s *One World (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1943, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 329) and Leland Stowe’s *They 
shall not sleep (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1944, $3.00) .® 

A proportionately large number of books on international relations in the 
Far East in the past fifteen years were selected by the specialists. Several of 
them relate especially to American relations with China and Japan since 1931. 
The volumes of diplomatic correspondence with Japan, ** Foreign relations of 
the United States. Japan: 1931-1941 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943, 2 vols., $2.25 and $1.75) were inevitably ranked as of great 
value. The yearly volumes published by theWorld Peace Foundation, such 
as *Documents on American foreign relations, Vol. IV, July 1941-June 1942, 
edited by Leland M. Goodrich with the collaboration of S. Shepard Jones 
and Denys P. Myers (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942, $3.75. Re- 


16 Recent works on Central and Northeastern Asia include: Fisher, Raymond H., The Russian 
fur trade, 1550-1700 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 
395); Davies, R. A. and Steiger, A. J., Soviet Asia: democracy’s first line of defense (New York: Dial 
Press, 1942, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 384); Kerner, Robert J., The urge to the sea: the course of 
Russian history (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 319); 
Scott, John, Behind the Urals (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1942, $2.75); Gruber, Ruth, / went 
to the Soviet Arctic (New York: The Viking Press, 1944, $3.50); Norins, Martin R., Gateway to 
Asia: Sinkiang, frontier of the Chinese Far West (New York: John Day Co., 1944, $2.75); Mandel, 
William, The Soviet Far East and Central Asia (New York: IPR, 1944, $2.50); Snow, Edgar, People 
on our side (New York: Random House, 1944, $3.50). 

18 There were scattered votes for assorted books which illuminate the war in various ways: 
Brodie, Bernard, Guide to naval strategy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, $2.00. Re- 
viewed in FEQ, IV, 188); Ellinger, W. B. and Rosinski, Herbert, Sea power in the Pacific, 1936-1941 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942, $1.00); Goette, John, Japan fights for Asia (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 175); Curie, Eve, Journey among 
warriors (New York: Doubleday Doran, 1943, $3.50); Belden, Jack, Retreat with Stilwell (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 415); Mowrer, E. A. and Rjachman, 
Marthe, Global war, an atlas of world strategy (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1942, $1.00. 
Reviewed in FEQ, II, 335); Stettinius, Edward R., Jr., Lend-lease, weapon for victory (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 297); T‘ien Chiin, Village in August (New York: 
Smith & Durrell, 1942, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 219), a novel about war in the Chinese 
countryside. 
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viewed in FEQ, II, 315) and *Documents on American foreign relations, Vol. V, 
July 1942-June 1943, edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1944, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 57) 
are very useful. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew’s **Ten Years in Japan (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1944, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 53) ranks as 
outstanding, while *The time for decision, by Sumner Welles (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 186), which pays come 
attention to the Far East, is listed among the runners-up. Several historical 
surveys of American policy in Eastern Asia have appeared, but the specialists 
strongly endorsed **America’s Far Eastern policy, by T. A. Bisson (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945, $3.00) as the best of them. The Far Eastern 
policy of the U.S.S.R. is discussed in two works which were chosen as 
valuable: *A record of Soviet Far Eastern relations, by Harriet L. Moore 
(New York: IPR, 1942), and *Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, 1939-1942, 
by David J. Dallin, translated by Leon Dennen (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, $3.75), which puts major stress on Soviet European 
policy.!” 

From among the many works which discuss post-war problems and poli- 
cies, **Solution in Asia, by Owen Lattimore (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1945, $2.00) was picked as outstanding. Other discussions of the future in 
Asia, which appear on the list of runners-up are: *Basis for peace in the Far 
East, by Nathaniel Peffer (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942, $2.50); S. R. 
Chow’s *Winning the peace in the Pacific. A Chinese view of Far Eastern postwar 


17 Other works concerned with modern relationships between the Occident and Asia are: Horn- 
beck, Stanley K., The United States and the Far East: certain fundamentals of policy (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1942, $1.00. Reviewed in FEQ, Il, 314); Lippmann, Walter, United States 
foreign policy, shield of the republic (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943, $1.50. Reviewed in FEQ, 
Ill, 263); Radius, Walter A., United States shipping im transpacific trade, 1922-1938 (Stanford 
University : Stanford University Press, 1944, $3.50); Moore, Frederick, With Japan's leaders (New 
York: Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1942, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 305); Grew, Joseph C., Report 
Srom Tokyo: a message to the American people (New York : Simon & Schuster, 1942, $1.50); Howard, 
H. P., America’s role in Asia (New York: Howell, Hoskin, 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 
267); Taylor, George E., America in the new Pacific (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942, $1.75); 
Falk, Edwin H., From Perry to Pearl Harbor (New York: Doubleday Doran, 1943, $3.00. Reviewed 
in FEQ, Il, 381); Hubbard, G. E., British Far Eastern policy (New York: IPR, 1943, $2.50);- 
Abend, Hallett, Treaty ports (New York: Doubleday Doran, 1944, $3.00); Dulles, F.R., The road to 
Teheran. The story of Russia and America, 1781-1943 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, 
$2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, Ill, 401); Bradley, Anita, Trans-Pacific relations of Latin America (New 
York: IPR, 1942, $1.00. Reviewed in FEQ, I, 414); Buck, Pearl S., American Unity and Asia (New 
York: John Day Co., 1942, $1.25. Reviewed in FEQ, Il, 296). 

Two books about Asiatics in the United States should be mentioned: McWilliams, Carey, 
Prejudice. Japanese-Americans: Symbol of racial intolerance (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $3.00); 
Lowe, Pardee, Father and Glorious Descendant (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943, $2.50. Reviewed 
in FEQ, Ill, 177). 
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plans and requirements for a stable security system in the Pacific area (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944, $1.50); *The control of Germany and Japan, by Harold 
G. Moulton and Louis Marlio (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1944, $2.00), which gives definite suggestions on how to keep Japan dis- 
armed; and *America’s strategy in world politics: the United States and the bal- 
ance of power, by Nicholas John Spykman (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1942, $3.75. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 208), an evidence of the influence 
of geopolitics among the specialists.!* 

Very few bibliographical works and technical aids were included on the 
original list, but one of them was chosen by the specialists for inclusion on 
the runners-up list, Chu Shih-chia’s *A catalog of Chinese local histories in the 
Library of Congress (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). 


18 Other works on post-war problems are: Griffin, Eldon, Clinching the victory (Seattle: Wilber- 
lilla Publishers, 1943, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 262); Greenbie, Sydney, Asia unbound (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943, $3.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 269); Abend, Hallett, 
Pacific Charter: our destiny in Asia (New York: Doubleday Doran, 1942, $2.50); Institute of Pacific 
Relations, War and peace in the Pacific (New York: IPR, 1943, $1.25); Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Security in the Pacific (New York: IPR, 1945, $1.25); Lattimore, Owen, America and Asia (Clare- 
mont: Claremont Colleges, 1943, $1.75. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 94); Lin Yutang, Between tears and 
laughter (New York: John Day Co., 1943, $2.50. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 388); Panikkar, K. M., 
The future of South-east Asia (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943, $1.75. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 399); 
Lasker, Bruno, Asia on the move (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1945, $3.00); Spykman, N. J., 
The geography of the peace (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944, $2.75); Corbett, P. E., 
Post-war worlds (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942, $2.00. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 211); Lipp- 
mann, Walter, U. S. war aims (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944, $1.50. Reviewed in FEQ, IV, 
186). 

% Other recent works of this nature are: Bowker, H. F., A numismatic bibliography of the Far 
East: a check list of titles in European languages (New York: The American Numismatic Society, 1943, 
$1.00. Reviewed in FEQ, III, 94); Ch‘iu, K‘ai-ming, with the assistance of H. Y. Feng and Zunvair 
Yue, A classification scheme for Chinese and Japanese books (Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1943); Gerr, Stanley, A gazetteer of Japanese place names (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943, $4.50. Reviewed in FEQ, II, 439). 
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MERICAN participation in the war in the Pacific has led to the pro- 

duction of a steadily increasing pile of pamphlets intended for schools, 
adult study groups, and those many individuals who are unlikely to read 
books but may be tempted by something shorter and more palatable looking. 
This list attempts to point out some of the most useful series of pamphlets 
and individual items. 


Materials available from the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
22, New York 
Textbook Pamphlets, edited by Maxwell S. Stewart, 40¢ each 
Chamberlin, W. H., Modern Japan 
Taylor, George E., Changing China 
Mitchell, Kate and Goshal, Kumar, Twentieth century India 
Stewart, Marguerite A., Land of the Soviets 
Clark, Elizabeth A., Peoples of the China Seas 
Grattan, C. Hartley, Lands down under 
Dulles, Foster Rhea, Behind the open door 
I.P.R. Pamphlets 


No. 4—Lockwood and Brodie, Our Far Eastern record (2 vols.)....... 35¢ 
No. 9—Farley, Miriam S., Speaking of India..............000000005 25¢ 
No. 10—Stewart, Maxwell S., War-time China...... 2. 0.06606 cece 25¢ 
No. 12—Wallace, Henry A., Our job in the Pacific... .........00045. 25¢ 
No. 13—Porter, Catherine, Filipinos and their country................ 25¢ 
No. 15—Grajdanzev, Andrew J., Korea looks ahead. ............0055: 25¢ 
No. 16—Buck, Pearl S., Tell the people—mass education in China........ 25¢ 
Korea for the Koreans. Some facts worth knowing and a reading list........ 15¢ 


Pamphlets issued by the East and West Association (which publishes ASIA AND 
THE AMERICAS), 40 East 49th Street, New York, New York 


SR RS 0S a og aes Sela pe: . Co 40¢ 
a, ath ees 3s eames ob oa neha caeueret 30¢ 
Re Es + onc hb nd nadah¥s0cnepaennnhice= buahbaemhad 30¢ 
Annotated bibliographies on China, India, the Philippines, and the Near 
ins iusbbon Ws dts kctnuve wed abet cies ebaesrae 10¢ or 15¢ each 
es 5 is SN BOW eae Teed areaetes ip cere 50¢ 
The life of a family in China 
The life of a family in India 


The life of a family in Russia 
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Cornell University, Curriculum Series in World History 


No. 2—Biggerstaff, Knight, The Far East and the United States........... 40¢ 
No. 4—Biggerstaff, Knight, China: revolutionary changes in an ancient civiliza- 
a sb Eh ot Core CE Ee aed s bab aaieekev i cuae cuss i eaess 40¢ 


Pamphlets issued by The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Meant to serve as guides for group discussions. They present the pros and cons of 
debatable questions. 

Problem 1X. Colonies and dependent areas 

Problem XI. Post-war treatment of Japan 

Problem XII. China in the post-war world 


Pamphlets issued by The American Council on Education, Washingtor., D. C. 
Asiatic studies in American education 
No. 1—Bodde, Derk, China’s gifts to the West (1942) 
No. 2—Creel, Herrlee, Chinese writing (1943) 


Pamphlets issued by the Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 
New York 
A. Headline Books, 25¢ 
Bisson, T. A., Shadow over Asia: the rise of militant Japan (1941) 
Reid, Charles F., Overseas America: our territorial outposts (1942) 
Gruin, Frederick, America’s battlefronts, where our fighting forces are (1943) 
Johnstone, William C., The changing Far East (1943) 
B. Foreign Policy Reports, issued twice a month, 25¢ 
These frequently deal with the Pacific area; among recent ones are: 
July 15, 1942: Dean, Vera M., The U.S.S.R. and Japan 
Sept. 1, 1942: Lattimore, Owen, Asia in a new world order 
Apr. 15, 1953: Rosinger, Lawrence K., Strategy of the war in Asia 
Sept. 1, 1943: Rosinger, Lawrence K., What future for Japan? 
Nov. 1, 1943: What the Chinese think about post-war reconstruction 
Feb. 1, 1944: Rosinger, Lawrence K., Independence for colonial Asia—the 
cost to the western world 
Jan. 1, 1945: Rosinger, Lawrence K., China as a post-war market 
May 15, 1945: Rosinger, Lawrence K., France and the future of Indo-China 


Pamphlets available from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
War Background studies: 
No. 1—Bishor, C. W., Origin of Far Eastern civilizations, a brief handbook 
(1942) 
No. 6—Weckler, J. E., Jr., Polynesians: explorers of the Pacific (1943) 
No. 7—Embree, John, The Japanese (1943) 
No. 8—Deignan, H. G., Siam—Land of free men (1943) 
No. 9—Sterling, M. W., The native peoples of New Guinea (1943) 
No. 14—Kennedy, Raymond, Islands and peoples of the Indies (1943) 
. 16—Krieger, Herbert W., Island peoples of the western Pacific (1943) 
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No. 18—Gilbert, William H., Jr., Peoples of India (1944) 
No. 20—Wenley, A. G. and Pope, John A., China (1944) 


Miscellaneous pamphlet materials: 


Will greater understanding of the Far East promote better international cooperation? 
(Study Guide No. 4, Milwaukee Committee for the Study of the Organization 
of Peace (1943, 10¢) j 

Fong, H. D., The post-war industrialization of China (Planning Pamphlets, Nos. 12 
and 13, Washington: National Planning Association, 1942, 50¢) 

Chiang, Mayling Soong, We Chinese women (Speeches and Writings) (New York: 
Chinese News Service, 1943, 25¢) 

Chiang K‘ai-shek, All we are and all we have (Speeches and Messages) (New 
York: Chinese News Service, 1943, 25¢) 

Chiang K‘ai-shek, Before final victory (New York: Chinese News Service, 1945, 
25¢) 

Leff, David N., Uncle Sams Pacific islets. (Stanford University Press, 1940, $1.00) 

Holcombe, A. N., Dependent areas in the post-war world (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1941, 50¢) 

Stanley, R. J., Asiatic interests in American history, study guide and source unit (Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, State Department of Education, 10¢) 

Cameron, Meribeth E., American relations with eastern Asia. A study guide (Wash- 
ington: American Association of University Women, 1945, 10¢) 

Peace ‘and war, United States foerign policy, 1931-1941 
(Intended as an introduction to government documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1942, 25¢) 


Periodicals 





Amerasia (fortnightly, New York City, $2.50 a year) 

Pacific Affairs (quarterly, issued by American Council, 1.P.R., $3.00 a year) 

Far Eastern Survey (fortnightly, issued by American Council, I.P.R., $5.00 a year) 

Far Eastern Quarterly (quarterly, published by Columbia University Press, $4.00 a 
year) 

Asia and the Americas (formerly Asia magazine, monthly, New York City, $4.00 a 
year) 


A number of periodicals with a larger scope are now paying particular at- 
tention to the Pacific Area. See the files of Foreign Affairs, Harper s, or Fortune 
magazine for example. The editors of Fortune have published a special report, 
The United States in a New World: Section Il, Pacific Relations (1942) and 
from time to time issue other special materials on the Pacific region. The 
April, 1944, issue of Fortune was devoted to Japan. 

Bibliographies 


A bibliography on the Far East (American Council, I.P.R.) China (China Institute of 
America) 
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Far Eastern Bibliography (until 1941 a separate publication, issued by the American 
Council of Learned Societies; since November, 1941, a department of THE 
FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY) 

Brief bibliography of China (United China Relief) 

Goodrich and Fenn, A syllabus of the history of Chinese civilization and culture 

Gardner, C. S., A union list of selected books on China in American Libraries 
(American Council of Learned Societies) 

Borton, Elisseeff, and Reischauer, A selected list of books and articles on Japan 
(American Council of Learned Societies) 


Kerner, Robert J., Northeastern Asia, A selected bibliography (University of Cali- 
fornia Press) 


de Potter, Aimee, Post-war reconstruction in the Far East: a selective bibliography 
(I.P.R.) 


See also note on publications of the East and West Association. - 





BOOK REVIEWS 





Solution in Asia. By Owen Lattimore. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1945. 214 pp., $2.00. 


Into a hopper that is undoubtedly destined to bulge with post-war Asiatic 
solutions, Mr. Owen Lattimore has made haste to throw his first contribu- 
tion in book form. Those who are familiar with the usual vacuities of post- 
war “‘think-pieces”’ will be pleasantly surprised with this small book by the 
former OWI Director of Pacific Operations and ex-political advisor to 
Chiang K‘ai-shek. On the other hand, those who know Mr. Lattimore by his 
scholarly and thorough Inner Asian frontiers of China are likely to feel a little 
disappointed. 

Solution in Asia is essentially a conversation piece on American foreign 
policy in the Far East by an extremely knowledgeable man with a deep sense 
of historical perspective. It consists of a series of observations grouped into 
eight somewhat disconnected essays. The observations are uneven. Where 
Mr. Lattimore has thought long and earnestly, they are elaborated at great 
length and with considerable factual detail. On the other hand, one gets the 
feeling that some of the observations are spot reactions, or rather attenipts to 
fill out the Far Eastern picture hurriedly in time to meet a publisher’s dead- 
line. In any event, all are presented with candor and with a flair for adept 
phrase-making. They will provide fuel for the Great Debate to come. 

Mr. Lattimore’s emphasis throughout, and one which sharply distinguishes 
this work from almost all other Far Eastern books, is on the people of the Far 
East, and consequently on the need for an American foreign policy that will 
convince them, the people, that the United States can help them to meet their 
needs and aspirations. Our old Far Eastern policy, which was finally dis- 
credited at Pearl Harbor, failed in that it assumed, on the basis of judgments 
by our corps of catastrophically ignorant “experts,” that the Far Eastern 
peoples had no capacity for democracy and that we had to deal with the ruling 
powers at popular expense. The role which the people played in holding 
Japan at bay in China and in “staying neutral’ while Malaya and Burma were 
invaded shows that they were also a power to be considered. In contrast, the 
people we did business with, the Japanese business men, the Emperor and 
even the moderate militarists, have proved to be unworthy of our pre- 
occupation with them. 

If this was so in the past, it will be even more true in the future, says Mr. 
Lattimore. Until recently the capitalist nations dominated the world and the 
colonial peoples had to accept them. With the rise of the Soviet Union, the 
colonial peoples for the first time have a choice. The Soviet Union has an 
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undeniable power of attraction for these peoples because of its economic 
security, its strategic power, its rapid material progress, and what is perhaps 
most important, its example that a tyrannous and all-powerful regime can be 
overthrown from below. If the United States ignores the people of the Far 
East as in the past and if, in addition, it seeks to isolate Russia, we will lose 
all our influence over Asia. And since Asia contains the bulk of the colonial 
and relatively undeveloped nations, whose choice of the capitalist or collectiv- 
ist versions of democracy will determine the future of the world, our foreign 
policy will have failed. 

The greater part of Solution in Asia is devoted to demonstrating the 
democratic potentialities of the Asiatic peoples and suggesting means of 
enlisting them in our support. In the case of Japan, Mr. Lattimore launches 
a fierce attack on the unholy triumvirate—Emperor, big business, militarists 
—with whom we have dealt in the past and on the fallacious conventions 
peddled by our journalistic “experts” and “‘old China hands” which have 
caused us to overestimate the permanence of their control of Japan on the one 
hand and underestimate their fundamental enmity to the United States on the 
other. He points out that mass emperor-worship dates only from the end of 
the nineteenth century, and that the Japanese peasant is more interested in 
eliminating a situation in which “more crops per acre’’ is exacted by “‘more 
aches per cropper” than in dying for the Emperor. With the aid of a brief and 
on the whole accurate survey of the properties of the Imperial Household he 
links the Emperor with the other big business men of Japan. Finally, he de- 
bunks the highly-advertised death struggle of big business with the mili- 
tarists during the ’thirties as merely a disagreement on the timing of their 
mutual imperialist adventures. 

Mr. Lattimore’s program for dealing with the Japanese ruling triumvirate 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Intern the Emperor and his family in 
China and distribute or nationalize his property, if the Japanese people have 
not removed him first. (2) Fund the holdings of the giant family combines and 
place them under some sort of a Japanese Ministry of Economics where they 
could be supervised by a United Nations control commission. In connection 
with this, he specially urges that we “be tough” with the “old-school-kimono 
liberals” who “belong in Japan to the stratum which in Germany produced 
Schacht.” (3) Demilitarize Japan and her industries, paying special attention 
to the “‘secret”’ terrorist societies whose members should be treated as war 
criminals. 

The three chapters on China are similarly devoted to a demonstration of 
China’s democratic potentialities. Although one may be inclined to feel this 
section of the book a little long-winded and overly digressive, it also contains 
some of the most rewarding of Mr. Lattimore’s observations. For example, 
I do not believe that the change in the character of the Kuomintang from a 
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coalition party of bankers, industrialists and landlords in 1937 to a predomi- 
nantly landlord party in 1945 has been pointed out elsewhere. This develop- 
ment, together with the broadening of the Chinese Communist Party from a 
one-doctrine to a coalition party, is taken to mean increased chances of 
cooperation between the now frozen-out industrialists in Chungking and the 
now more moderate group in Yenan. In contrast to such perception, one must 
note the peculiar blind-spot which Mr. Lattimore appears to have in con- 
nection with his former advisee, Chiang K‘ai-shek. I wonder just what is the 
point of the labored explanation that while the Chungking regime is a dicta- 
torship, the Generalissimo is not a dictator. Are not such subtleties wasted on 
those who are ruled dictatorially? 

Compared to the discussion of China and Japan, the treatment of Southeast 
Asia and Korea is less detailed. Considerable emphasis is placed on the re- 
alignment which the war has brought in the strength of the European powers 
and on the increased power of the United States for good or ill in Southeast 
Asia. In addition to the practical value of gaining the good will of this area, 
which together with China will form a “freedom bloc,” by following high 
moral precepts, we shall have to help to raise the standards of living of the 
dependent areas by developing local capital and industry to the end of a 
balanced local economy. Mr. Lattimore shies away from any purely Ameri- 
can policy of emancipating the dependent peoples on the grounds that “‘it is 
not up to us to force our allies to liberate their colonial subjects.’’ Beyond 
making it clear that colonial reconquest is not an American aim, the United 
States should restrict itself to pressing within the world security organization 
for emancipation at a moderate pace. ‘““Compromises and interim programs 
will be necessary in many colonial questions, but at every stage we should 
make it the American principle to go ahead, taking reasonable risks, and to 
distrust the supposed safety of not going ahead.” 

As may be expected, many problems involved in reaching an Asiatic solu- 
tion are not touched in this book. For example, one is impelled to ask about 
policy towards rubber, tin, and other cartels in Southeast Asia. And an 
Asiatic solution which hardly touches four hundred million inhabitants of 
India is rather incomplete. However, such defects are more than outweighed 
by a treatment of many questions which have hitherto been unasked, let 
alone unanswered, and by an extremely entertaining style. Above all, to this 
reader pages 4-13 justify the entire work. Such a castigation of self-pro- 
claimed Far Eastern “experts’’ is long over-due. When Mr. Lattimore says 
of them that “America’s ‘expert opinion’ is so incompetent that usually when 
the majority of the experts agree, they are wrong,” it is hard for this reviewer 
not to say ““Amen!”’ and wish him well in his endeavors. 


THeEoporeE CoHEN 
Washington, D. C. 
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America’s Far Eastern policy. By T. A. Bisson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. xiii, 235 pp., $3.00. 


Thomas Arthur Bisson writes from experience in university and editorial 
work in China, and from subsequent years as a research associate for the 
Foreign Policy Association and more recently for the International Secre- 
tariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. He is the author of earlier books: 
American policy in the Far East: 1931-1940 and Japan in China. 

More than four-fifths of the 163 pages of text in the book under review are 
concerned with American policy in the Far East since 1931. There are fifteen 
chapters followed by a long appendix consisting of 36 documents, all but two 
of which antedate Pearl Harbor and deal chiefly with United States protests 
and statements with regard to Japan’s penetration of China. There is in ad- 
dition a five-page index, but no bibliography. 

Footnotes indicate that among the author’s sources of information were 
Department of State publications, including its Bulletins and Press Releases; 
Congressional documents, China at war and other official organs of United 
Nations governments; collections of treaties and published diplomatic docu- 
ments; issues from the League of Nations; products of such organizations as 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs; the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune; Amerasia; and war books—chiefly 
written by journalists. Furthermore, Bisson frequently used the results of 
polls as dated indications of prevailing opinion. 

The serious contribution here begins with Chapter X, dealing with the 
Philippine Commonwealth. The earlier chapters contain little new informa- 
tion or analysis. In fact, the work as a whole relies upon an orderly relation 
of events rather than specific, topical analyses to construct an explanation of 
causation. One example of this tendency is his treatment of American isola- 
tionism in the ’thirties. He follows the conventional emphases on American 
opinion at large and its abhorrence of war. The role of special, big-business 
interests in desiring immediate profits from trade with Japan, and of Anglo- 
Franco-Chino-American appeasement policies whose common theme was 
fear of the Soviet Union abroad and of the Left at home—these aspects of 
isolationism receive almost no attention. And yet more recent events indicate 
that these conservative fears have proved more hardy in surviving the war 
than has popular isolationism. 

There is in this book a tendency to accept utterances of political and 
diplomatic leaders at face value. For example, Generalissimo Chiang’s oft- 
quoted statement shortly after the Cairo conference, to the effect that a 
popular—even revolutionary—government in a defeated Japan should receive 
support by the victors, appears without further probing on page 151. If actions 
speak louder than words, however, one cannot, in the light of Kuomintang- 
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Communist relations in China, imagine Chiang blessing a revolutionary 
regime in the nearby archipelago; for this movement would almost certainly 
be inspired by labor elements and would have repercussions on the continent. 

Although Bisson does not mention the implied recognition of China at 
Cairo as a great power, he accepts the thesis. However, contrary to his 
statement (p. 156), China is not participating in all major decisions affecting 
the peace, but only in those affecting Eastern Asia north of Tongking. China 
is physically capable of becoming a super-power only after further decades, 
if not generations, of development. There is much truth in the observation 
that the Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing China’s integrity has no applica- 
tion, since China will soon have assumed exclusive defense of its own 
sovereignty. But any consideration of China’s financial dependence on Anglo- 
American capital and of the rifts within the republic (which roughly cor- 
respond to cleavages in power-politics) must recognize the value of agree- 
ment among the super-powers with respect to policies to be pursued with 
respect to China. There can be little doubt that China is, and will be, the 
most important country in the Far East, but whether it can soon be the most 
powerful nation with interests in that area is problematical. The few com- 
ments concerning the economic maturity of Australia and India seem some- 
what exaggerated, while that of Canada is not mentioned at all. It was in- 
evitable that the role of the Soviet Union in Far Eastern affairs should be left 
in the realm of conjecture, since its policies with regard to the future of the 
war and of reconstruction in the Far East are still unannounced. 

Since this book concentrates on diplomacy in the ’thirties and ’forties, it is 
unavoidable that the preoccupation should be with Japanese aggression. 
There is a noticeable tendency on the part of Britons and Americans, how- 
ever, to forget the parts played by occidental imperialisms in putting China 
“on ice” awaiting Japanese conquest. The author might have pointed out in 
his excellent history of the legal termination of extraterritoriality (pp. 138- 
40) that this self denial did not occur until Japan had destroyed the privileges 
in most treaty ports and had begun to use the procedure in Asia-for-the- 
Asiatics propaganda. National interests rather than altruism dictated the 
demarche, otherwise the British and American governments would have 
completed the renunciation during the thirties when China was fighting 
alone. 

Perhaps because of space limitations, Chapter XIV, dealing with develop- 
ments during the war, omits discussion of colonial issues—even those con- 
cerning India, the call for a Pacific Charter, American cultural relations with 
China and the significance of lend-lease and American construction projects 
in, and en route to, China. It does not mention the training of Chinese aviators 
and engineers in the United States, nor the visits of Currie, Willkie, Wal- 
lace, and Nelson to Free China. The reverberations of Japan’s offensive into 
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Manipur and the significance of American leadership in the upper Burma 
campaign are largely by-passed. 

Despite certain comments above, which stem from a reviewer’s obligation 
to be reasonably critical, the present writer wishes to relay respect for this 
treatment. It is on the whole sound and as thorough as space limitations per- 
mitted. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bisson will from time to time continue 
to bring the public up to date on American policy in the Far East. 


ALLAN B. Coe 
Oberlin College 


Japan, a physical, cultural and regional geography. By GLENN THomas TRE- 
warTHA. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1945. xv, 607 
pp. $5.00. 


There will always be a Japan, and when the war is over we must eventually 
face the problem of her rehabilitation. What is Japan’s equipment of land and 
minerals and people, and what do they prophesy as to Japan’s place in the 
Pacific? Professor Trewartha does not raise or answer these questions, and 
his geography lacks the meaningfulness which many readers may wish, but 
this scholarly volume does supply the basic data needed by all who would in- 
ventory Japan’s potential. 

Professor Trewartha has placed all students of Japan in his debt, whether 
they be geographers, economists, or statesmen. Here is a comprehensive 
and objective analysis, painstakingly prepared and fully documented. No 
other volume begins to present the detailed picture of the Japanese landscape. 
The present book is an outgrowth of Professor Trewartha’s earlier “‘Recon- 
naissance geography of Japan” (1933) and follows the same lines, but the 
material is extensively rewritten and refers in general to 1940 rather than 
to 1930 as in the first instance. 

The book is divided into three parts, as its title indicates. Part One con- 
siders surface configuration, climate, natural vegetation, and economic min- 
erals. Part Two deals with population problems, settlement, agriculture and 
fishing, manufacturing, and communications. Whereas the first two sections 
consider Japan Proper as a whole, Part Three is a detailed regional analysis 
of the six major divisions. There is no reference to Korea, Formosa, or other 
parts of the Empire, nor is there any consideration of Japan’s world setting 
and political geography. 

One of the best chapters is that on population, perhaps because it is so 
vital and of such wide implications. It is here, and again in the discussion of 
industry, that Professor Trewartha will be read with most interest. Else- 
where the presentation is overly encyclopedic and the style so routine that 
some chapters fail to convey an adequate feel for the country and its prob- 
lems, particularly in the regional description. The reviewer recognizes the 
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genuine scholarship of the book, but would contend that geography has mean- 
ing, and that the compelling importance of the war and our long range 
strategy in the Pacific calls for more geographic interpretation. 

The book makes a handsome appearance and the University of Wisconsin 
Press is to be congratulated on the exceptionally fine dull coated paper. The 
quality of some of the original photographs leaves much to be desired, but 
they are well selected. The many maps contribute a wealth of cartographic 
data, but a number lack adequate captions. The bibliography for Parts One 
and Two is extensive but includes relatively few articles from Japanese 
sources: does this adequately reflect the development of Japanese geography? 
Very few regional references are provided, and it is here that the author’s 
field work makes its particular contribution. 

Professor Trewartha has provided a wealth of interesting data. For in- 
stance, the 1940 production of iron ore in America was equivalent to 
Japan’s total reserves. Again, the population density in terms of cultivated 
land exceeds 3,000 per square mile. Twenty-five per cent of Japan’s popula- 
tion lives in the six largest metropolitan centers. With respect to diet, “for 
every quart of milk consumed in Japan, we in America consume 900; for 
every pound of meat eaten there, we eat 360. On the other hand, they eat five 
times as much fish as we do.” In terms of fuel, Japan’s annual petroleum pro- 
duction is normally less than daily production in the United States. Her coal 
reserves are also far from bountiful, a total of 16,691,333 metric tons, which 
amounts to 140 tons per capita as compared with 27,500 in the United States 
and 4,000 for the United Kingdom. 

This volume immediately becomes the standard source of information on 
the systematic and regional geography of Japan. It should be on the reference 
shelf of everyone interested in the problems of Asia and the Pacific, what- 
ever his particular field. The armed forces will find it of much profit. Pro- 
fessor Trewartha is indeed to be congratulated. | 

Georce B. Cressey 

Syracuse University 


China among the powers. By Davin NEtson Rowe. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945. x, 205 pp. $2.00. 


The master builders of the postwar world are today’s three superpowers: 
the United States, Great Britain and Russia. But China, because of her part in 
holding Japan for seven years of defensive warfare, has won a right to be 
reckoned with, at least politically. This does not in itself give full assurance 
that tomorrow China will be strong and stable in military power and indus- 
trial development to succeed to Japan’s place as leader in the Far East, or in- 
deed that she will be a political unity. 

Those who draw the blue prints for the new and peaceful world must find 
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this stabilizing element and it is vital to them to make a correct forecast of 
China’s future. Are the wishful thinkers or the cynics right? 

David Nelson Rowe’s China among the powers is a sincere and scholarly 
summary of the human, social, political and economic factors entering into a 
correct judgment on this problem. Its publication under the Yale Institute of 
International Studies is an endorsement of much weight. 

Despite Chinese gallantry in trading space for time during the past seven 
years with its resulting political prestige, their military power is not impres- 
sive. Even if China had received all the lend lease aid she wanted, there is no 
evidence that she could have developed enough skill in modern mechanized 
warfare to drive out her enemy. Her reservoirs of man power are ample, but 
the sources of this human force are in uneducated peasants or among the 
masses in the cities. It would require anywhere up to half a century of educa- 
tion and discipline to develop a fighting force furnished for the intricate tasks 
of modern mechanized warfare. 

In addition to, or perhaps as a foundation for estimating military power, a 
careful analysis is made of problems relating to the integration of industrial, 
political and social forces into a strong national and industrialized civilization 
comparable to those of western states. 

In all these matters the necessary development from the immediate handi- 
caps to such an integration is a process to call for decades of effort. Com- 
munications must be secured by roads and railways; to a people who are still 
virtually in a handicraft economy and who farm with the maximum of human 
labor, the transformation to a machine age is a serious problem of education 
and of discipline; the legacy of an age-old civilization based on Confucianism, 
mixed with the disintegration of the last half century and recent war disloca- 
tions have produced factions that must eventually be welded into a strong 
political unity. Society must be modernized through universal education and 
higher economic standards. 

All these cherzes call for from a quarter to half a century of patient de- 
velopment. On the part of the other nations it calls for understanding and 
knowledge about China and her difficulties. ““Only on the basis of such under- 
standing and knowledge can ‘China among the Powers’ be changed from a 
mere expression of wishful thinking into a truly meaningful expression of 
international fact.” 

How to secure economic security for a defeated Japan without risking 
further uprisings and how to secure and hold the loyalty of China to the new 
system of controls while she becomes strong—the temporary military meas- 
ures, and beyond these to the permanent insitutions that will develop—call for 
high statesmanship, and this small volume should be read by all who have to 
decide on the machinery to be created after the war is won. 

WivuraM James Hair 

College of Wooster 
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The economic development of French Indo-China. By Cuartes Rosequatn. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. vii, 400 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Robequain is far less ardent than many French writers in ex- 
pounding Ja mission civilisatrice, but he does view with favor the work of 
France in Indo-China. Written in the best tradition of French colonial 
thought, his book is noteworthy for its wealth of detail, its realistic treatment 
of a difficult subject, and its constructive suggestions for improvements in 
French policy. In making clear the great complexity of colonial problems, he 
has also produced a timely book that could be profitably studied by peace- 
makers who are planning the future of colonies. . 

Following an introductory chapter on the geographical background of 
Indo-Chinese history, the book is divided into a first half on general factors in 
Indo-China’s economic development, and a second half on new economic de- 
velopments. This arbitrary arrangement leaves too much overlapping and 
disorganization. What we really have is a series of excellent but independent 
essays on people, communications, economic theories, capital and its circula- 
tion (written by Guy Lacam), French colonization, changes in native agricul- 
ture, industry, and foreign trade. 

Indo-China’s material progress under the French is discussed at length. But 
Professor Robequain is most stimulating when he suggests improvements that 
are still needed, and when he calls attention to dilemmas that seem almost in- 
capable of solution. Overpopulation, he thinks, is the fundamental problem. 
Though the standard of living has risen, there is still much poverty, and the 
development of further resources may not be able to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of population. He raises the question whether the white man will 
“not be worn out in his double attempt to increase the native’s life span and 
feed him better?” One essential step will be to move more of the natives from 
the overcrowded coastal plains to the unsettled back country. Unfortunately, 
the natural reluctance of the natives to leave their homelands complicates this 
dilemma. It may be, he concludes, “‘that birth control is the only solution.” 

The old French opposition to industrial development, the author warns, is 
an “untenable position.” He thinks Indo-China’s labor and fuel supply equip 
it better than any other French colony for industrialization, though he cau- 
tions that goods most useful to the natives should be produced, and produc- 
tion by rural craftsmen must be encouraged in order to avoid the evils of too 
much urbanization. However, he believes that even more can be done for 
Indo-China by agricultural improvements—better farm methods, more ir- 
rigation, and the extension of agricultural credit and cooperative systems. 
As to foreign trade, he finds another vexatious predicament in the conflict 
over tariff policy; but he admonishes the exponents of imperial preference 
“that if economic imperialism is to benefit both Indo-China and the mother 
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country, the former must remain open to the rest of the world and particularly 
to the Far East.”’ 

In view of the dilemmas he calls to our attention it is not surprising that 
Professor Robequain refrains so carefully from offering any predictions on 
the future relations of France and Indo-China. His tone, however, is not one 
of despair. When he says that the improvements he suggests “require full 
governmental support for a long time to come,” he evidently is expressing his 
conviction that the best hope for Indo-China lies in a wisely exercised French 
control. 7 

The book has no bibliography and relatively few footnotes. Translated by 
Isabel A. Ward, it is supplemented by a chapter on recent developments 
(1939-1943) written by John R. Andrus and Katrine R. C. Greene, who 
make the interesting suggestion that “Indo-China’s temporary role as an inte- 
grated part of Japan’s swollen empire will at least tend to harmonize her econ- 
omy with that of other parts of Greater East Asia.” 

English readers will find this detailed analysis of economic development a 
welcome addition to the more general studies of Indo-China by Virginia 
Thompson and Thomas Ennis. The Institute of Pacific Relations, which also 
plans a translation of Pierre Gourou’s complementary study, L’utilisation du 
sol en Indochine Frangaise, deserves praise for giving Professor Robequain’s 
book a wider distribution (few copies of the 1939 French edition got out of 
France). 


Vernon McKay 
Syracuse University 


Until they eat stones. By Russet Brines. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1944. 340 pp. $3.00. 


Historians of the present war will prize all books of recollection written 
by persons under Japanese control in the period after Pearl Harbor. Until 
they eat stones is such a volume, and it is the more valuable as Mr. Brines is 
an experienced writer. An Associated Press reporter, he was in Manila when 
the war broke out, being en route from Japan to a new assignment. After 
some months of internment in the now-famous Santo Tomas camp, he was 
allowed to go to Shanghai. Later, before the American landings in the Philip- 
pines, he returned to the United States on the Gripsholm. (Incidentally, some 
one should do a book about that vessel when the war is over.) 

Far and away the best part of Brines’ volume is his account of the Santo 
Tomas establishment in its ‘“‘picnic’”’ period. Here is a fascinating story of 
“Asia’s most comfortable camp.” Brines describes the adjustment to the 
problems of confinement, the relations of the internees to each other and 
to the Japanese. It is a pity that the author does not give more space to this, 
and to his stay in Shanghai. He explains his failure to do so by saying “my 
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own experiences seem unimportant . . . against the tremendous backdrop of 
Asia’s drama.” It is best, he thinks, to use his space for general descriptions 
that will show Americans the enormous task ahead. This is understandable 
reasoning, and it may be hoped that this publication will make the desired 
impression. But from the point of future reference, the vital part wiil be that 
centering in the author’s own field of observation. 

Most of the book deals with the character of Japanese rule in subject areas 
—the Philippines, French Indo-China, the British and Dutch areas, Thailand, 
Chinese territory. The emphasis is on the Philippines, for which region 
Brines has assembled interesting information on pro- and anti-Japanese ac- 
tivity. The volume also contains an interpretation of Japanese life and char- 
acter, stressing the work of militarists who have urged the people to fight to 
the bitter end, “until they eat stones.” 

After victory, Brines wants two things. First, he wants us to maintain 
“active and ceaseless guard against the Japanese militarist menace,” to junk 
the monarchy and spend a half-century occupying Japan and reeducating her 
citizens. Second, he desires the United States to provide leadership for the 
native peoples of the Orient—they trust us, are “‘waiting for us,” look to us 
for “tangible hope for a freer future.” 

Perhaps Brines will be satisfied, in part, as to his first category. The pres- 
ent reviewer has great doubts as to the chances for the second. 


Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 
University of Wisconsin 


I see a new China. By Georce Hose. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1944. xv, 211 pp. $2.50. 


The recent recall of General Stilwell from China, for whatever published 
or confidential reasons, gives point to the massive array of facts included in 
this work on the Chinese cooperatives. The book emphasizes the tremendous, 
although not unknown fact, that salvation for any people lies partly in the 
hands of the common workmen and workwomen of that people. 

The present reviewer has had an intimate acquaintance with a number of 
admirable Chinese who are endeavoring to lead their people up the steep 
mountain paths towards economic self-sufficiency through the cooperatives 
and through the movement in rural rehabilitation. George Hogg’s book Jeads 
to a deeper understanding of their worth and to the possibility of a genuine 
amelioration of the vast poverty of the common people of China. Thousands 
of obscure people in China, by their devotion to their fellow countrymen are 
aiding the people of the North Central and Northern provinces of China to 
see the roseate tints of a new economic day dawning for them. 

Nor does the author present a picture merely of the economic straits of the 
people. Here and there, by inference and by direct statement, his data show 
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that the currents of men’s lives flow in moral or spiritual tides as well as from 
the necessities of the struggle for a living. It reveals the life in those parts of 
China with which he deals in terms of the whole “real struggle of life.” His 
concluding chapter, Blueprint of the future, despite the economic, political and 
military obstacles, shows how the talented Chinese people may become 
strong, and thus cease to be a danger spot in the comity of nations. 

This review has purposely refrained from direct quotations from the book 
itself in the hope that an even larger number of Americans may buy the book, 
read it, and thus come to have a closer knowledge of the problems of China, 
and to understand that the rehabilitation of China calls for something more 
than military succeccess, indispensable as that may be. 

| E. D. Harvey 
Oxford, New Hampshire 


China looks forward. By Sun Fo. New York: The John Day Company, 1944. 
xvi, 276 pp. $3.00. 


China takes her place. By Cant Crow. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
xxi, 282 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Sun Fo, only son of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, leader of the Chinese 
revolution against the Manchu dynasty, China’s imperial form of govern- 
ment, foreign imperialism, Chinese militarism, and capitalist economy in 
China, was a student in the United States when Mr. Carl Crow arrived in 
Shanghai to engage in newspaper work on the eve of the republican revolu- 
tion of 1911-1912. These two books complement and supplement one another 
in interpreting the problems of republican China. 

Mr. Crow’s purpose is to present in popular style a survey of China since 
1911 to show how China has become “a nation which will carry the light of 
democracy to the millions of East Asia” (p. v). Dr. Sun Fo presents a series 
of chapters, written between 1940 and 1944, on the general subject of 
Chinese aims, with special reference to postwar reconstruction. Both books 
naturally cover a good deal of similar ground, yet from different angles, one 
by an American who has been won over to sympathy with Chinese revolu- 
tionary aims, the other the son of China’s revolutionary leader and himself a 
prominent member of the Kuomintang government. 

It is the thesis of Dr. Sun Fo’s volume that his father’s ‘““Three People’s 
Principles’ —San-Min-Chu-I—are not only a fitting foundation for China’s 
postwar society and government, but likewise for the reconstruction of the 
rest of the world. His book is divided into five parts, China looking forward 
to freedom and equality, to democracy, to better livelihood, to victory, and 
to peace. He gives his own evaluation of his father’s program as “ ‘national 
freedom for the nation-state, political freedom for the citizens within the law, 
and economic freedom for all the people to a higher and better livelihood, 
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... the three freedoms: freedom from foreign slavery, freedom from po- 
litical tyranny, and freedom from poverty and economic exploitation” 
(p. 93). 

Mr. Crow has a wealth of reminiscences throughout his book, which is 
not a history but is rather a cheerful glance backward over the past thirty 
years. Facts and dates are not entirely accurate, for the author appears to 
have relied a good deal on memory; yet his treatment is readable, humorous 
in spots, and unpretentious. His chapter on “Building a Fortress of Refuge’’ is 
particularly good, giving a useful picture of Chungking and Szechwan prov- 
ince since 1935. Szechwan, he says, “‘is the largest, richest, most populous, 
most inaccessible and most easily defended of China’s provinces . . . large 
and rich enough to shelter and support a nation with population equal to that 
of the United States” (p. 170). 

Dr. Sun Fo’s ideas are his important contribution, and perhaps his sug- 
gested peace terms deserve most attention. Briefly, these include restoration 
to China of all territory occupied by Japan, with emphasis on Manchuria and 
Formosa (pp. 43, 162, 176, 180-182, 213, 215); an independent Korea (pp. 
63, 176, 181); eventual independence for India, Burma, and Indochina (p. 
63); possibly a Malay state composed of Malaya and the East Indies (p. 
214); military occupation of Japan’s principal cities, military and industrial 
disarmament of Japan, abolition of Japan’s imperial form of government in 
favor of a republic to be set up under American-Chinese guidance (pp. 162, 
176, 181-182, 187-188, 191-193); and the realization in practice of the 
Atlantic-Charter principles (pp. 162, 240-241, 244). 

“Tf,” said Dr. Sun Fo (January 1, 1943), “‘we should fail to reach a just 
settlement again after this war, then the causes of a third world war will not 
have been eliminated’’ (p. 212). “An act of aggression committed against 
one nation,” he adds (August 29, 1943), “‘must be considered as an act of 
aggression against all the other members of the international community” 


(p. 244). 


Joun Gicsert Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Bases overseas: An American trusteeship in power. By GeorceE WELLER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. 434 pp. $3.50. 


The fundamental premise posed by Mr. Weller in his book is that the new 
America emerging out of the travail of the present conflict must fulfil its 
obligations in peace as in war by facing the fact that it will have to assume 
international responsibilities commensurate with its great military power. 
The author takes up the position in a most dogmatic way that to play this 
role effectively in international affairs the many bases all over the world be- 
ing won from the enemy at the expense of billions of dollars and thousands of 
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American lives must be retained by the United States in order to keep from 
fighting again. 

The work is challenging and forcefully written. It appeals to American 
patriotism, but presents little that is new in the realm of political theory. In 
the final analysis it merely advocates the acceptance by America of the 
international game of power politics. Mr. Weller goes so far as to suggest 
that the United States emulate the British policy of acquiring bases all over 
the world for political and strategical reasons. The book generally lacks in 
idealism and shows only mild interest in the effectiveness of a league of na- 
tions. America is entirely the focal point as is seen in the three sections into 
which the volume is divided: Part I, ““The New American and His World”’; 
Part II, “Bases for Stability”; and Part III, ‘The Politics of a Worldwide 
America.” 

In the forward march of American troops in winning back the many strong- 
holds lost during the first year of the war Mr. Weller sees a widening gap 
developing between the excellency of American military strategy and its 
political philosophy. He contends that bases are essential in the Pacific both 
north and south of the equator, but it will take forceful political sagacity on 
the part of the United States to impress upon the British, Australians, New 
Zealanders, French, and the Dutch that since they lack both the men and 
material to keep 70,000,000 Japanese at bay, a security line from the Persian 
Gulf to the Aleutians must be formed as part of a series of fortifications 
directly under the control of the United States. 

By no means does Mr. Weller limit this to the Pacific. Wherever it has 
been essential for America to pour out its money and sacrifice its youth to aid 
the British Commonwealth, the French, and the Dutch in protecting their 
interests from a vicious enemy, there Americans should remain. Such bases 
will act as both political and military deterrents on ambitious powers. Re- 
grading this necessity the author states: ““A system of permanent American 
bases overseas is planned for a single purpose: to lift the level of the political 
power in peacetime of the United States to a point where, with regard to its 
European and imperial allies, it approximately equals the American wartime 
responsibilities on their behalf, and thereby approaches parity in worldwide 
political leverage with the Soviet Union and Great Britain” (p. 321). 

At the end of the last war secret agreements between France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan deprived the United States of even the barest essentials of 
security for the Philippines. When Wilson indicated his displeasure at 
strengthening Japan’s position in the Central Pacific he received no support- 
ers. Therefore Mr. Weller believes that this issue of territorial allocations 
made at the end of the last war must be reopened. He points to article 119 
of the Treaty of Versailles which states: “(Germany renounces in favor of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her 
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overseas possessions.’ There was nothing in the treaty which stipulated that 
the former German possessions were to go exclusively to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the French, and the Japanese. The strategy of the 
present war, believes the author, is making it absolutely essential that the 
United States, as one of the principal Allied powers, should be careful not to 
fall again into the political blunders made at the conclusion of the last war. 

The American lend-lease policy, adopted out of necessity, is scored by 
Mr. Weller as a spurious, subsidized, unpolitical internationalism, a kind 
artificial stimulant capable only of keeping an outworn, worldwide order in 
life a few years longer. “Without bases (or colonies in strategic locations) 
the American war effort will simply have given a respite of subsidized pro- 
tection to several foreign empires, including those of the Soviet Union and 
England, and a repulse to three others, accomplishing a new temporary 
alignment of nations without improvement in the fundamental status of world 
power, and without applying in peace and security lessons of revealed 
strategy of war’’ (p. 321). 

Such a system of power bases under American control in both Europe and 
Asia does not preclude American entrance into an international world order. 
“If there is an international organization,’ writes Weller, ‘and we go into 
it, we are going to have to do a policing job in proportion to our strength. 
We shall therefore need bases, since it has been proved that we cannot rely 
on others to have the bases ready for us when we have to have them” (p. 
126). The realistic policy for America to follow is to recognize that when this 
war is over political obligations must be faced and, whether there is or is not 
a league of nations, bases are essential for American political and military 
security, for sharing in a world policing system, and for bargaining purposes 
with the great world powers. 

Paut E. Ecker 

The University of Miami 


Prejudice: Japanese-Americans—symbol of racial intolerance. By Carey Mc- 
Wixutas. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1944. 337 pp. $3.00. 


The forcible mass removal of Japanese-American citizens from our Pacific 
coast in 1942, which was an unprecedented break with American tradition, 
has been the subject of acrimonious debate in many quarters during the past 
three years. This volume by McWilliams, prepared at the request of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, presents a carefully 
written account of this controversial issue and sets up a high standard for the 
more academic and detailed studies now under way. 

The story of the evacuation is preceded by one hundred pages of back- 
ground material which describes the mounting opposition to the Japanese in 
California where prejudice against Orientals was frequently utilized for 
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political purposes. These historical chapters would have been more complete 
if they had included the Japanese in Oregon and Washington, but the re- 
sulting picture would have been of the same general pattern. 

In the detailed account of the steps that led to the evacuation of the 
Japanese, the citation of the sources of information gives ample evidence of 
the thorough investigation that preceded the writing of the report. Of great 
interest to the reader is the revelation of the various pressures brought to 
bear upon the Western Defense Command prior to the issuance of the mili- 
tary order for removal. This clear statement of the facts by a competent in- 
vestigator will come as a surprise to many people who got a distorted picture 
of the evacuation problem through inaccurate, if not intentionally misleading, 
press reports. The author tells this story so objectively and realistically that 
his critics, in their efforts to discredit it, have been able to do little more than 
to call attention to the writer’s alleged left wing tendencies and professional 
interest in defending minority groups. 

It should be kept in mind, as the author states, that internment was not a 
part of the original plan when the order excluding the Japanese from the 
West coast was first issued. It was not until it became apparent that volun- 
tary withdrawal would be impracticable largely because many of the states 
farther east were unwilling to receive the Japanese migrants in large numbers 
that the Western Civil Control Administration was created to supervise the 
removal of the evacuees. Assembly centers were then hastily improvised in 
nearby fairgrounds, racetracks, and parks, and the Japanese were crowded 
into these shelters until more permanent relocation centers could be selected 
and equipped in the adjacent mountain states. It was the speed with which this 
was done which caused much unnecessary hardship, but the author is careful 
to point out that the “army executed the assignment with tact, good judg- 
ment, and remarkable efficiency.” 

An intimate picture of what was involved in the relocation program ap- 
pears in the chapters that describe the problems faced by the War Reloca- 
tion Authority in the administration of the ten relocation centers and the 
experiences and reactions of the Japanese as they adjusted themselves to the 
restrictions of unaccustomed barrack life. The author spent sufficient time in 
these centers to collect personal documents that reveal the mental suffering of 
many of the evacuees because they were given no opportunity to prove their 
loyalty to the United States. Newspaper reports of dangerous riots at Tule 
Lake relocation center were shown by the author to have been greatly exag- 
gerated. In his own words: “The real ‘riot,’ in fact, did not occur at Tule 
Lake; it occurred in the California press.” 

The closing portion of the volume deals with the West coast opposition to 
the return of the Japanese. Much of this agitation originated with vested inter- 
ests (specifically named by the author) that have sought either political ad- 
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vantage or financial profit through gaining possession of Japanese property. 
These interests, in spite of the wide publicity they have received, represent, 
according to the author, a minority of the people of California. 

The problem of racial intolerance, with which this volume is concerned, 
will come more and more insistently to our attention as the end of the war 
approaches. Not all will agree with the author’s conclusions since the issues 
involved are highly controversial. The book, however, is timely and chal- 
lenging, and it will no doubt be widely read for the author possesses unusual 
skill in writing interestingly without sacrificing the requirements of sound 
scholarship. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The flower drum and other Chinese songs. By Cuin-Hstn YAo CHEN and SuIn- 
HSIANG CHEN. New York: The John Day Company, 1944. 64 p. $2.50. 


Open, on my piano rack, lies a new and attractively dressed collection of 
seventeen Chinese folk songs with romanized Chinese: and English text, 
songs which all lovers of folk expression will welcome—The flower drum and 
other Chinese songs. 

In this book the difficult and ever-desired blending of Oriental and Oc- 
cidental folk feeling more closely approaches satisfying achievement than 
in any published collection of like nature heretofore examined. The problem 
of transferring without transforming the meaning and manner of an ex- 
pressed experience of beauty from one language to another, particularly if 
both languages be largely of emotional content—as in music—will never be 
perfectly solved; but such an ideal union may be gradually approached. Mrs. 
Chen, rather uniquely qualified with knowledge of the aesthetic and the tech- 
nique of both Eastern and Western music, is also sensitive to interracial musi- 
cal marriages and avoids misalliances by a skillful use of free and fragmen- 
tary counterpoint as piano accompaniment. 

Chords, four-part harmony, bar lines and metronomic tempi are occidental 
music dictators. In our Western rhythmitonal system they are necessary and 
basic, but the liquid, linear beauty of much of Asia’s monodic song has more 
often than not been multilated if not “purged” (@ Ja Hitler) by forcing the 
tone patterns into the Procrustean bed of Western harmonists. In her set- 
ting of the lovely “Sa Huo K‘ei Lei?”’ (“What Flower Blooms?’’), and in 
“Li Ch'ing” (Departure) Mrs. Chen demonstrates how two systems of 
musical thought can be effectively united. In ““Meng Chiang Nu’s Lament,”’ 
“Hua Ku Ko,” No. 2 (The Flower Drum), ‘““T‘an Ch'in Chia” (The Grum- 
bling Mother-in-Law), and other songs fresh facets of folk beauty are de- 
lightfully revealed, and the elusive quality, called “Oriental atmosphere” 
caught, to be released by the sensitive interpreter. 
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Mr. Chen’s poetic translations of the Chinese texts add much merit to the 
meaning and aesthetic value of these songs. He feels and conveys the con- 
notations and colour of simple English as do few Oriental poets; therefore 
his collaboration contributes the rare qualities of a word-painter. 

After all the final test of these Chinese songs—as of all music—is in the 
measure of the pleasure experienced in singing and listening to them. In my 
household they have passed this test cum laude, and youngsters and oldsters 
are singing them with and without their etched piano accompaniments. 

It is through such varied and characteristic tone-pictures as this collection 
presents that one more link in the chain of international friendship-through- 
understanding will be forged. The earth and its people must be encircled by 
such a chain of universal beauty if the dream of the brotherhood of man is 
ever to become a reality. 

The interesting and informing comments by Mr. and Mrs. Chen, the 
authoritative foreword by Pearl Buck, the critical preface by Mr. Henry 
Cowell, and the pronunciation guide to romanized Chinese words, all these 
definitely enhance the value of this “Flower drum”’ song collection. It merits 
a wide circulation in musical America and will have it. 


Henry Purmont EaMeEs 
Claremont Graduate School 


Hawaii: Off-shore territory. By Heten Gay Pratr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. vi, 392 pp. $2.50. 


This book covers the period from 1898 to the beginning of the American 
war with Japan. The material is divided into five major parts: The Transi- 
tion Period: 1898-1900; The Early Critical Years of the Territory: 1901-— 
1913; The Years of the First World War: 1914-1918; Years of Growth and 
Maturity: 1919-1930; The Decade before Pearl Harbor: 1931-1941. There 
is discussion of a great variety of topics relating to life in the Islands: im- 
migration, race relations and labor problems: business expansion and the 
relations between business and government; Hawaii's strategic position, its 
relation to the United States and inter-island communication; social life, 
education, travel and health. Indeed, there is for the reader a suggestion of 
encyclopedic treatment of the many parts of the mosaic that has been the 
history of the territory. 

There are several subjects considered which appear to the reviewer to 
have more than passing interest for the American citizen. For example, the 
conflict in policy between bringing cheap Asiatic labor to the Islands and 
the policy of encouraging the emigration of American laborers with fam- 
ilies from the United States. Again, the question of the use of the land for 
large scale production under conditions of economic and political domination 
by a powerful minority as against a policy of greater political and economic 
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democracy. Finally, the significance of Hawaii in the Pacific area where, in 
the future, American activity will be conspicuously greater and may result 
in bringing the territory more fully into the life of the American mainland. 

In the Foreword, the author emphasizes that Hawaii is important not only 
as a fortress, but also as a center of extensive economic activity of importance 
to the American people and as an area in which there has been considerable 
success in developing a “unified citizenry out of the most diverse national and 
racial strains.”’ This is interesting social history and of great value in bring- 
ing to American readers generally a more intimate acquaintance with their 
country’s off-shore territory. 


Wa ter R. FEE 
Michigan State College 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by Epwin G. Beat, Jr. 





With the present issue the editors of THe Far Eastern Quarter y are beginning a 
new Section which will give notes on institutions and personnel active in Far Eastern 
studies. The value of these notes, and the success of the Section in which they are pre- 
sented, will of course depend upon the willingness of those engaged in Far Eastern 
studies to furnish information concerning themselves and their activities. Such com- 
munications should be sent to Committees on Far Eastern Studies, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Mr. Mortimer 
Graves has designated this Section to continue the tradition of Notes on Far Eastern 
Studies in America, which was published under his supervision until 1943. The 
Editors of the QuarTERLY wish to take this occasion to express their appreciation of 
the constant and encouraging support which Mr. Graves has given the QuARTERLY 
from the time of its inception in 1941. 


The Research Bureau for Post-war Economics, located at 90 Morningside Drive, 
New York City, has recently issued a study titled A Survey of Asiatic Studies at 
American Universities and Colleges. The report consists of a quantitative analysis of 
the answers received from the 386 institutions which replied to the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire. It is assumed that the other institutions which were addressed, but which 
failed to reply, are less interested in the Far Eastern field. 

The Survey revealed that 182 institutions have courses dealing specifically with 
Asia and Asiatic problems. There is a strong tendency to concentrate these courses 
in the established disciplines. Their distribution is: History 117 courses; Geogra- 
phy 76; Political Science 45; Sociology 25; Art 14; Religion 13; Philosophy 7; 
Ethnology 4; Economics 2; Anthropology 2; Journalism 2. Courses which are of a 
general nature, but which include a discussion of Asiatic problems, total 661, and 
have a similar distribution. One hundred fifty-seven institutions expressed a desire 
for additional courses on Asia. 

The conclusions reached by the Survey are not complimentary. In some cases they 
attack problems which the universities have recognized for a good many years, and 
which they are attempting to solve. The statement that “No American university 
has ventured beyond the traditional offering of isolated courses on history, geog- 
raphy, language etc. None shows a well-rounded curriculum leading to interrelated 
study and knowledge. Disciplines are still considered as watertight compartments, 
and the departments concerned continue their traditional isolation’ needs qualifica- 
tion, as it fails to recognize the very considerable amount of actual working coopera- 
tion which does exist—cooperation which usually does not appear in the university’s 
catalog. But few will dispute the statement that “The most neglected discipline in 
Asiatic studies is economics.” 


Conference on Far Eastern Studies in the Western States. On September 27, 1944, a 
group of delegates representing the University of Washington, the University of 
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California, Stanford University, Claremont Colleges, and the University of Colorado 
met at Berkeley, California, to discuss their programs relating to China, Japan, the 
Southwestern Pacific, India, and Russia. The conference made no formal decisions, 
but the subjects discussed have been summarized in a memorandum prepared by Dr. 
David H. Stevens in the office of the Rockefeller Foundation. No attempt can be 
made here to present in detail the ideas developed in the memorandum, which should 
be read in its entirety by everyone who is interested in the progress of Far Eastern 


studies in this country. A few of the most important problems discussed by the con- 
ference, however, were: 


1. The possibility of cooperative planning by various institutions with the aim of 
preventing overspecialization in certain fields of instruction, and excessive 
duplication in the development of libraries on the Far East. ““This cooperation 
will influence the flow of students to the best sources for specific ends of 
training...” 

. Methods of relating Far Eastern studies to the other branches of the university 
curriculum. The approach in a highly departmentalized university will neces- 
sarily differ from that to be adopted in a university where departmental bound- 
aries are easily crossed. 

. The necessity of beginning work in Far Eastern studies during the undergradu- 
ate years. It seemed to be agreed that language study should be begun as early 
as possible; the University of California, for example, offers in both Chinese 
and Japanese a four year sequence of courses, beginning in the freshman year. 
This earlier beginning of studies, of course, will demand wide training on the 
part of the instructors in order that they may attract students with diversified 
interests. 

. The permanent contribution to Far Eastern studies of methods developed for 
wartime training. “Every institution in the group is developing its own teaching 
materials. All make use of work from other sources as well, so that the prac- 
tical tasks of language learning are being well tested on the Pacific coast and in 
Colorado. 

“While intensive courses in Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Mongolian 
have been successfully given under war conditions at . . . [the University of 
California] and semi-intensive courses will continue to be offered, whenever 
demand appears to justify such offerings, it is questioned whether intensive 
language courses requiring most of the student’s time can be fitted into a normal 
university program which is not by its very nature intended as a means of 
achieving proficiency in one single technique.” 


University of Pennsylvania Chinese Library Collection. Cataloging of the University’s 
Chinese collection is now nearing completion, owing to the efforts of Mr. Wang 
En-pao, who holds a degree in library science from the University of Syracuse and 
who for several years was cataloger in the library of Catholic University in Peiping. 
Most of the cataloging was carried out in 1944, when Mr. Wang came to Pennsyl- 
vania as instructor in the University’s Chinese Army Specialized Training Program. 
Early in 1945 Mr. Wang moved on to the Division of Orientalia of the Library of 
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Congress, but while there he continues to catalog the Pennsylvania collection on a 
part.time basis, and it is hoped that the entire task will be completed by the end of 
1945. The system of classification used is that of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
The catalog is arranged in three files, by author, title, and subject; and each card, in 
addition to the Chinese characters, bears the author’s name and the title in the Wade- 
Giles romanization. The catalog is arranged by romanization, rather than according 
to the radicals and number of strokes of the Chinese characters. 

The University’s Chinese collection, begun in 1938 virtually from scratch by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, now includes, in addition to an excellent 
library of Western books on China, almost 6,000 titles in Chinese. The latter are 
divided between 8,277 volumes (ts‘e) in Chinese bindings, and 4,620 volumes in 
Western bindings. Such sets of modern reprints as the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Ssu-pu pei- 
yao, Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch'eng, Kuo-hstieh chi-pen ts‘ung-shu, and the Taishd edition of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka form the backbone of the collection. In addition, there is a 
large variety of other works, both ancient and modern, covering all major fields of 
Chinese literature and scholarship. At the present time the University continues to 
acquire current Chinese publications, inasmuch as it is one of the thirteen American 
institutions for which such publications are now being cooperatively purchased in 
Chungking. 


University of Pennsylvania Far Eastern A. S. T. P. From August, 1943, to Novem- 
ber, 1944, two Army Specialized Training Program units, totalling about 90 men, 
studied Chinese and Chinese area studies at the University of Pennsylvania. Among 
the large teaching staff that helped insure the success of the program, Drs. Charles S. 


Gardner and Poeliu Dai deserve special mention. In March, 1945, a similar Japanese 
A.S. T. P. unit was begun at the University. 


Stanford University has recently announced a new program of Pacific-Asiatic- 
Russian Studies. The program leads primarily to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the School of Humanities, but programs of advanced studies may be arranged in col- 
laboration with various schools and departments of the University. Concentations 
are offered in (a) China, (b) Japan, (c) Russia, and (d) Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. The languages to be taught are Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and 
Malay. 

The student majoring in this program will normally pass through three levels of 
work: (a) An introductory two-quarter course, “Far Eastern Civilization”; (b) 
Courses on specific countries or topics, plus certain courses on the area as a whole; 
and (c) A senior seminar in the student’s special field of concentration. Language in- 
struction will aim at giving the student an oral competence of his chosen language, 
and a basic grasp of its written form. 

Those desiring to secure a copy of the Announcement or any related information 


are asked to write to the Secretary, The School of Humanities, Stanford University, 
California. 


The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. A course of weekly lectures on “The 
Arts of China” given by the Museum during the academic year 1944-1945, and ac- 
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credited at Toledo University, has just been completed by J. Arthur MacLean, 
Curator, and Dorothy Blair, Assistant Curator. Plans are now being formulated for 
the 1945-1946 course on “The Arts of India.”” The subject matter will be presented 
according to the principles of the chief religions of India and their influence in deter- 
mining the arts of India, with emphasis always upon aesthetic evaluations. The 
Museum’s courses in ““The Arts of the Orient” have been accredited at Toledo Uni- 
versity since 1929. 


Academia Sinica (Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu yiian). T‘u-shu chi-k‘an [Bibliograph- 
ical Quarterly] New Series vol. 5, no. 2-3 (June—Sept., 1944), pp. 99-106, carries 
an account of work in progress in the various research institutes of the Academia 
Sinica. Since readers of THe Far Eastern Quarter Ly are probably most interested 
in the work conducted in the Institute of Social Sciences (She-hui k‘o-hsiieh yen-chiu 
so), this section is presented below. The items enclosed in quotation marks have been 
translated; no. 7 has been summarized. 

“1. The study of land taxation in the Ming period. An essay entitled Ming-tai 
liang-chang chih-tu [The Ming system for the collection of taxes in kind] has been 
completed. The search for materials on the paper currency of the Ming is being con- 
tinued. 

“2. A union catalog of local histories of the Ming period. The sections on Fukien 
and K weichow have been completed; the first draft has been completed of the sections 
on Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and [the Ming province of] Hukwang. 

“3. The history of heavy industry in China in the last three hundred years. Han- 
yeh-p'ing li-shih ts‘ao [A draft history of the Hanyehping Iron Works] part I, con- 
sisting of over ten thousand characters, has been completed, as well as Hu-pei t'ieh- 
k‘uang chii chi (Record of the Hupeh Bureau of Iron Mines]. 

“4. The study of the people’s income. (a) The draft of Chung-kuo kuo-min so-te 
chih ku-chi fang-fa [Methods of computing the income of the people of China] has 
been completed. (b) A section relating to income derived from the spinning industry 
has been completed, as well as the section on railways from the study of income de- 
rived from communications; in addition, a section on income derived from mining has 
been completed. 

“5. The study of the coal mines on the lower reaches of the Chia-ling River. A 
paragraph report has been completed on each of the mining districts inspected. 

“6. The inflation of the currency, and its relationship to productive enterprise. A 
essay entitled Wu-chia sheng-ch'an yii liu-tung tsu-pen [Prices, production, and fluid 
capital] has been completed.” 

“7. The reform of the Chinese taxation system. Two comparative studies of 
the systems of land taxation in various countries have been completed.” 

“8. The problems of the accumulation of capital. Two chapters have already been 
completed: (1) Problems of wartime borrowing and its relationship to the regula- 
tion of the currency; (2) Changes in the distribution of wealth in time of war. 

“9, Sino-Japanese trade in the past ten years. A portion of the task of compiling 
statistical materials has been completed. 

“10, The price of exchange in China and its relationship to foreign trade in the 
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past thirty years. The section Hui-chia pien-tung [Fluctuations in the price of ex- 
change] has been completed. 

“11. Computation of the losses suffered by China during the past six years of war. 
Three articles have been completed: Jen-k'ou shang-wang sun-shih [Population losses 
through wounds and deaths]; Liu-nien lai k‘ang-chang ching-kuo chi chan-ch'u fan-wei 
[Events and the scope of battle zones in the last six years’ war of resistance]; and 
K‘ang-chan sun-shih tiao-ch‘a ti chi-ko chi-shu wen-t'i [Some technical problems in- 
volved in surveying losses in the war of resistance]. 

“12. The study of prices in wartime. A comparative study of Chungking prices 
and interest rates with each of the months of 1943, and an analysis of their relation- 
ship to the price of gold and the activities of four banks in making up the deficiency, 
has been completed. 

“13. The development of the relationship between national and provincial finance 
in China. Tables of the budgets of the various provinces have been completed. 

“14. A study of local (hsien) finance. The draft of the entire volume has been fin- 
ished, and the revision of chapters one through eight has been completed. 

“15. Problems of the collection of the land tax, and the requisitioning of grain. A 
volume entitled Hunan liang-cheng shih-lu [A ‘Veritable Record’ of grain admin- 
istration in Hunan] has been completed. 

“16. The study of economic conditions in Sinkiang. A representative has been 
sent to join the Scientific Expedition to the Northwest (Hsi-pei k‘o-hsiieh k‘ao-ch‘a 
t'uan). The work of investigation has been completed, and the materials received are 
now being put in order. 

“17. Provisional assemblies in the hsien of Szechwan. All pertinent materials have 
been collected, and the portion relating to the presentation of motions has been com- 
pleted.” 


HENRI MASPERO 


Word has reached this country that Professor Henri Maspero, one of the most 
eminent of modern sinologues, died during the past year at Buchenwald, Germany. 
Professor Maspero was born in 1883. He served as a professor of the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient at Hanoi from 1911 to 1920, and as Professor of Chinese Language 
and Literature at the College de France from 1920 until the outbreak of war. He is 
perhaps most widely known for his La Chine antique, which was published in 1927; 
but he is remembered also for his numerous important articles and reviews, which 
appeared in Journal asiatique, T‘oung Pao, Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d Extréme- 
Orient, Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, and other leading sinological journals. He will 
always be revered as one of the greatest scholars of ancient Chinese society and an- 
cient Chinese literature. 


Dr. M. S. Bates, of the University of Nanking, is reported to be on his way to 
Chengtu, where the University is now housed on the campus of West China Union 
University. He will continue his teaching of history, and will be ready to help the 
University when it returns to Nanking. 





_ 406 THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


Dr. Derk Bodde has been promoted from Assistant Professor to Associate Profes- 
sor of Chinese in the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania, effective 
July 1, 1944. In addition to his teaching duties at the University, he has since 
August, 1943, been working four days per week in the Washington office of the 
Office of War Information, and since November, 1944, in the OWI’s New York 
office. 


Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, the eminent Dutch sinologue, who has taught in this 
country on several occasions as Visiting Professor of Chinese in Columbia Univer- 
sity, is reported to be well, and to be residing with his family in The Netherlands. 
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